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preface. 


The full name of this work, as may be made out from 
the colophons given at the end of the chapters and also 
from the last stanza of the last chapter in it, is Sarva - 
darGana-siddliaiita-sanrjrah'/, which obviously indicates it 
to be an epitome of the accepted conclusions of all the 
philosophic systems current in India at the time of its pro¬ 
duction. Nevertheless, it appears to have been known 
by the comparatively shorter title of Sarva-siddhanfa- 
sangraha also, as it is, for instance, found mentioned in 
the PrdmdnaUirattu * of Mauavalainainum, a well-known 
religious teacher of the Sii-Vaisnavas of South India. 
In the catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts'in the 
India Office Library in London, we find the work de¬ 
scribed under this shorter title. Accordingly this shorter 
title has been adopted as the name of the work in this 
edition. Evidently the name of the well-known Sun-a- 
dtirSana-sanyraha of Sayana Madhava is a somewhat 
different abbreviation of the title Sarva-dariana-vuldhanta- 
sanyraha. 

Five manuscripts have been used in preparing the 
text for this edition of the Sarva-sidd/iauta-sanyraha. 


* This Tamil name of the work means that it is a collection of authorities. 
It is in fact sank a collection, the authorities referred to iu a famous common., 
ta tj oa Saint SathakOpa’g Tamil psaluis known as Tirutttymoti being therein 
quoted and traced to their sources. 







One of these, marked P, is a palm-leaf manuscript be¬ 
longing to the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
here in Madras. Another, marked M, belongs to the 
Oriental Library in Mysore, and was very kindly placed 
at my disposal by Mr. A. Mahadeva Gastrin, the Curator 
of that Library. The third, marked Y, is a copy of 
another original, transcribed for the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library by Mr. S. P. Y. Ranga- 
nathacarya, the proprietor of the Arsa Press at 
Vizagapatam. The fourth, marked C, is a palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Palace Library of H.H« 
the Maharaja of Cochin; it was, through the kindness 
of the Maharaja, permitted to be placed at my disposal 
for some months. The fifth, marked T, belongs to the 
Travancore Palace Library; and it became available to 
me through the kindness of Mr. Y. P. Madhava Row, 
c.i.b., who was at the time Dewan of Travancore. Of 
these, P and M form the foundation of the text printed 
in this volume. Both these are full of lacunae; bu^ it 
has been fortunate that the lacunae in P could be mostly 
filled up with the aid of the material found intact in M. 
In spite of its incompleteness due to the fact of its 
being abruptly brought to an end witlx the eighth 
chapter, the manuscript V proved to be of special value, 
for the reason that it contains a commentary. Similarly 
C also is incomplete, containing only the last five 
chapters of the work. The manuscript T is a frag¬ 
mentary one containing very little more than the chapters 
on the Vaitiesika and the Nyaya systems. 

Professor J. Bggeling, who appears to be responsible for 
the description of the manuscript of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
mngraha, under No. 2442, in the catalogue of the Sanskrit 



Manuscripts in the Library of the India. Office in London, 
has therein stated that the work is “ (wrongly) ascribed to 
Sankaracarya.” What his reasons for this opinion are, is 
not evident. In relation to a work of this kind it is clearly 
not appropriate to rely largely upon style for a proof of 
its authorship. In fact in regard to the question of 
authorship the evidence from style is always hound to be 
of an uncertain character, inasmuch as one man’s esti¬ 
mate of a given style need not be the same as that of 
another man, and inasmuch as it is also well known 
that one and the same author may write in different 
styles either at the same time or at different times. 
However, according to one of readings, the twenty- 
first and the twenty-second stanzas in the first chapter 
may well seem to throw some doubt on Sankaracarya’s 
authorship of this work. Those two stanzas would run 
thus in accordance with that reading :— 

aft n 

=# fehr dfd cfl^FW II 

These ilokas are not very clear and cannot be quite 
easily interpreted. But the occurrence therein of the 
name Sankara and the reference to a bhasya by a Bhagacat- 
pada are almost certain at the first instance to make the 
reader think that probably the great Sankaracarya him¬ 
self is mentioned by name here, and that he could not 
possibly have spoken of himself as Bhayava tpdda. This 
difficulty is got over, if we observe that there is another 
reading in the place of ^T^oufrffT, and that, 



in the commentary to be found in the manuscript V, this 
word >§unlearn is interpreted to mean Siva. More¬ 
over this same commentary gives out that the Bhagavat - 
pada mentioned in this context is in fact Govinda, the 
well-known preceptor of the famous ^ankaracarya. 
*pra*c'TT?: #TT=T —this is 

how the expression is explained in the 'commentary. 
In dealing with the first half of the second stanza given 
above, this commentary gives as introduction— 

tsfrflSFPTO *TF7 

Similarly in relation to the second half of the same 
stanza we find the introductory remark— 

There is further the explanatory 
remark—f&Roi £m%W‘4 
WiF ^rdl^lW sfs^nTfa^:. According to this 

commentator, therefore, GSvinda, the guru of fsarikara- 
carya, must have written a commentary on the Decatakmda 
and another on the Jrtanakanda of the one comprehensive 
Afimcimd-kastra of twenty adhgdyas. There is nothing 
improbable in this, for tradition ascribes very great 
learning to this Bhagavatpada Govinda. This same 
guru of ^aAkaracarya is known to be the author, for 
instance, of a work on Yoga known as Ydgatdrdnali * 
Accordingly, in the light of this commentary, the two 
stanzas quoted above from the karva-siddhanta-sangraha 
cannot throw any real doubt on Sarikar&carya being its 
author. On the other hand they really tend to confirm 
his authorship in respect of that work. 

* Vide No. 4367 in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
ijfce Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. 









Moreover, it is highly improbable that this com¬ 
mentator could be ill-informed about the matter. The 
beginning of this commentary runs thus :— 

?PT: I II 

f}qp4 I 

m^tgfrrt ci n 

arNT^Tf??^: $T^T^$F°TT I 

aM qsfcifcm'ji 

At the conclusion of the commentary, which, as 
already pointed out, extends only up to the end of 
the system of Bhatta Kumarila, we have the following 
colophon :— 

# #W§cl-W#?-l%r^ ^l%STnTTf- 
fqfgcfruT VllW- HtflH: || 

poll | 

It comes out from these extracts that 6esa Govinda 
is the name of the author of the commentary, that he 
was the son of a certain Sesa and a disciple of Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, the author of the Adcmta-siddki, which 
is a famous polemical work on Adm'da-vedanta. That a 
pupil of such an ardent and highly learned follower of 
the teachings of Sankaracaiya as Madhusudana Sarasvati 
should have been well informed about Bhagavatpada 



Govinda’s works, and also about the Sawasiddhdnta- 
mhgraha being a production. of Safikaracarya, appears to 
me to be very much more than merely probable. 

i t can be made out, I believe, that this commenta¬ 
tor $esa Govinda lived about 350 years ago. But it is 
evident that even before his time the Scivvasiddhdrita- 
sangraha was known to be the work of Sankaracarya, for 
we find the already mentioned Srivaisnava teacher, Mana,- 
valamarnuni, quoting passages from this work in his Pra- 
manaUirattu with the remark ; 

and this Manavalamamnni is considered to have lived in 
the concluding part of the fourteenth and the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. JLhus there 
is positive evidence to show that for over five hundred 
years at least the Sarva-siddk&nta-mtyvaha has been 
known to be the work of Safikaracarya, Moreover, 
Madhava, the author of the Saroa-dartana - sangraha, 
appears to have been familiar with this work, although 
he does not mention it or its author by name in his 
Saroa-dforSar*a-sangraha. In the portions dealing with 
the Carvaka-dar&ana and the Bciuddhci~dar£ana in the 
$arw«darfatia-wngf$ha> there are a few stanzas quoted, 
which obviously belong to this Stii' oa-siddhdHt(isan(jr< dm > 
There is for instance the stanza— 

This forms the penultimate Sloka in the second 
chapter of the Sarvasiddhantisangraha, In addition to 
quoting this opinion of Brhaspati, as given by another, 
the Sarvri-darkma-sangralia quotes also passages directly 




* ft E » A 0 fc . 


XI 


from some work attributed to the same Brhaspati, 
wherein the above stanza occurs with its last quarter 
running as sftf^RFf ^Tf'JRl^iTT- In the BauddhadarSana 
portion of the Sarva-dar$ana-sahgraha, we find the 
stanza— 

§W W T%RW II 

This is found as the seventh stanza in the Yogdcam 
section of the fourth chapter of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha ; and here it is, as may be easily seen, in its 
proper context. From this same Yogdcara section the 
fourth stanza, again is quoted in the Sarva-dartiana-san- 
gratia. Besides these it contains the following stanza 
also, which is found in the Madhyamika section of the 
fourth chapter of the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha : 

^ ^TdT I 

Here again it may well be made out that this stanza 
can really be in its proper context in the latter work. 
Therefore it must be somewhat hard to deny that 
Madhava, the author of the Sarva-darSana-sahgraha, was 
evidently familiar with the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, 
and that he looked upon its contents as being sufficiently 
trustworthy to be quoted as an authority. 

Another point worthy of note in connection with the 
determination of the authorship of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha is that it contains no account of any system of 
thought which is positively known to be later in origin 
than the time of f^ahkaracarya. On the other hand, it 
cannot be difficult to see how all tho systems summarised 



in the Sarm-dddhantn-sangraha, must have had their 
origin in days before Sankaracarya. If, nevertheless, 
the work is held by any one to be a forgery, that opinion 
has, as it is usual in all such cases, to be based upon 
so rye sort of alleged cunning on the part of. a Hindu 
forger, who, however, unlike all the other men of his 
tribe, has to be credited with the development of the 
historical sense so well in him that he could not betray 
hi3 deceitful hand through chronological inconsistencies. 
There is also another item of internal evidence in the 
Sarva-sidahdnla-sah'jraha , which lends further support 
to the view that Sankaracarya must really have been its 
author. In the first half of the fifty-fourth stanza of the 
last chapter of this work, the author, wishing to say that 
the raandmaya-lMa, or what is often called the mind- 
sheath of the soul, is supported by the Supreme Soul, 
who is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, mentions this Supreme 
Soul by the name of Govinda. Although Gdvinda is one 
of the well-known names of Visnu, why the Supreme 
Soul should have been here designated by this particular 
name of Visnu requires some explanation. The reason 
for this seems to be none other than that Govinda hap¬ 
pens to have been the name of the guru of Sankaracarya. 
It is generally believed by almost all religious students in 
India that the guru always deserves to be worshipped like. 
God himself. In support of this there is the authority 
of this oft-repeated stanza :— 

^ 2f^r II 

The philosophy of the advaitins enables them to 
actually identify the guru with God : according to them the 



gum is not only to bo honoured and worshipped like 
God, but has actually to be looked upon as being none 
other than God Himself. YVe therefore find Sankara- 
carya giving at the beginning of his Vivekacuddinani the 
following mangala-SlSku •. 

The identification of the guru with God is distinctly 
obvious in this stanza ; and one may very well say that in 
Sankaracarya’s Bhajagouinda-siotra also such an identi¬ 
fication is very probably intended. That both Madliava 
and Say ana have maintained this same attitude of divine 
identity in relation to their guru, Vidyatlrtha, is well 
known to all readers of their numerous and varied works. 
In proof of this the following stanza to be found at 
the beginning of Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 
for instance, may be quoted: 

FT^T mi II 

It is therefore clearly intelligible why the Supreme 
Soul is designated by the name of Govinda in the Sarvct - 
dddhanta-sangraha ,: and this internal proof in the work 
itself is certainly such as is very well calculated to show 
that ^ahkaracarya must really have been its author. 
When the ascribed authorship of any old work is ques¬ 
tioned, it is not always easy to give more satisfactory 
evidence to establish that authorship than what has been 
found to be possible in this case: and it is not without 
value as evidence that all the manuscripts of the work 
that have been utilised for this edition ascribe its 




authorship to Sankaracarya. The cumulative effect of 
all that lias been stated here regarding the authorship 
of the Sarm-siddhdnta-mngraha appears to me to make 
it unnecessary to doubt that its author is the celebrated 
Sankaracarya himself. 

Although there are here and there a few difficultly 
interpretable stanzas, the work is on the whole remark¬ 
able for its simplicity and freedom from the rancorous 

■ x 

spirit of lieated controversy. It is worthy of note that 
in the very first chapter of this work the oneness of 
the Mtmdrnm as a Mstra —which extends over twenty 
adhydyas —is distinctly recognised. Most students of 
the Vedanta literature in Sanskrit know that this idea 
of oneness, commonly called tastraikya, has been a point 
of controversy between Adtaitms and VUistddmitms, since 
the days of Ramanujacarya., who, in commenting upon the 
first word in the very first aphorism in the Vedanta-sutras , 
uses with effect the idea of such a Sastraikya to establish 
the accuracy of his own interpretation of that word. The 
importance attached by Ramanujacarya and his followers 
to the idea of the Purva-mimdmd and the Uttara- 
mhndmsa being in fact one nostra is definitely recognised 
by Madhava in his Sarva-darkma-sangraha. Hence very 
probably the necessities of controversy led later on to 
the belief that the two Mimamsds were really two distinct 
iastras : and attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that Madhava has not mentioned either the Sarva- 
siddhanta-sangraha or its author by name in the Sarm - 
dariana-sangraha, although, as we have seen, he must 
have been familiar enough with the contents of the 
Sarva-siddhdnta-sangraha. 

From the standpoint of Hindu Vedantic contro¬ 
versy, there is also another noteworthy feature in the 



8arm-uiddhanta-sangraha . In this work we are given a 
Vyasa-mata as distinguished from the Vedanta-mota. 
The former of these two "matas is said to be based upon 
the religious and philosophic teachings contained in the 
Mahabhdrafa, while the latter- is declared to rest upon 
Bhagavatpada Govinda’s explanation of th<> Vedanta-mlrax 
held to have been composed by Vyasa. It is to this ex¬ 
planation alone that ^ankaracarya would evidently give 
the name of Vedanta. Whether Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
the original author of the Mahabhdrata, is also the real 
author of the Veddnta-sutras is a question that need not 
be raised here. Indian’tradition says that Vyasa is the 
author of both, and the Sarva-suldhanta-sangraha has dis¬ 
tinctly adopted this tradition. Krsna, the son of Vasudeva 
and DevakI, evidently claimed to have been the ‘ Maker 
of the Vedanta,,' as it comes out from a statement in the 

Bhagavqdgita —(XV. 15). What 
this means also need not be discussed here. Similarly we 
may ignore the perplexing personality of Badarayana as 
being either the same as, or another than, the traditionally 
accepted author of the VSddntd-sulras. If for the time 
ng we agree with the 8arva-siddhanta-sangraha , we 
Gave to distinguish between a Bhdrata-mata of Vyasa 
and a. 8utra~mata of Vyasa. Naturally then the question 
arises whether one and the same Vyasa did really teach 
two distinct matas. In this connection one is reminded 
of Dr. G. Thibaut’s view that Sankaracarya’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the Veddnta-mtras is different from what they were 
meant to teach by the Sutra-kara himself. Dr. Thibaut 
has declared that “the philosophy of Sankara would on the 
whole stand nearer to the teaching of the Upanisads than 
the Sutras of Badarayana.” I know' that there are many 
who will strongly object to the implication here that the 




teachings of the Sutras of Badarayana are different from the 
teachings of the Upanisads, Whether Badarayana faith¬ 
fully interprets the Upanisads is indeed a very legitimate 
investigation to undertake. But it is clear enough that 
the aim of Badarayana was evidently the harmonisa¬ 
tion of the teachings of the Mahdbhdrita with the teach¬ 
ings of the Upanisad »: and even so it cannot be held to be 
incontrovertible to say that he did not understand pro¬ 
perly the teachings of the Upanisads. That there is not 
even that amount of definiteness about the teachings of the 
Upanisads, as there is about the Vedantic teachings given 
in the Bhagavad pda and in the Makabhamta, is granted 
by many. It is therefore no wonder that ^ankaracarya’s 
interpretation of the teachings of the Upanisads appears 
to certain competent scholars to bo noticeably different 
from Badarayana’s interpretation of those same teach¬ 
ings. ^ankaracarya himself says about the end of 
his short introduction in the Bhdsya qsqy 

^InfFfT m WR3F#lRTT*li • a .nd 

this sentence is certainly capable of making it appear 
that the aim of Sankaracarya was to try to evolve what 
he himself took to be the teachings of the Upanisads c 
of the Vedanta-sutras of Badarayana—that is, to put into 
the Sutras what he himself under stood ; to be the teachings 
of the Upanisads. Even orthodox Adnaitins seem to 
accept this view in a general sort of way, and there is a 
stanza attributed to Madhustidana Sarasvafcl which gives 
a notably clever expression to it. The stanza is— 

*T; 

qi aw I 

mrft t: 



It is evident from this that it is granted by some Advaitins 
themselves that the Veddnta~8utras of V yasa are not 
responsible for the whole of the philosophy of Sankara- 
carya: and one need not therefore be surprised when 
one sees them occasionally making a distinction between 
the sutra-lcara-mata and the bhasya-Mra-mata. The 
distinction between a Vyasa-wata and a I edanta-mata, as 
Drought out in the Savim-siddhanta-sangraha, is thus 
clearly confirmatory of the position of Dr. Thibautin 
regard to what kind of Vedanta it is that is really repre¬ 
sented by the Veddntasutrus. As he maintains, the whole 
question here is indeed one of interpretation. What the 
philosophy of the UpciniS 1 /cl k . is, is itself dependent upon 
interpretation, which again is, in its turn, dependent upon 
the interpreter’s religious and philosophical predilections. 
What that' Vedanta is, which was intended by Badarayaua 
to be taught by means of his Sutras, is also dependent upon 
interpretation, although the interpreter’s predilections 
cannot naturally have here quite as much scope for their 
manifestation as in the work of outlining the philosophy 
of the Upantaads, 

Such are some of the points which the Sorva-siddMnta- 
safigraha brings to notice. lu a few places the translation 
has had to be more or less tentative, although the readings 
adopted in the body of the work have been chosen with 
considerable care. On the whole the translation is made 
to be as near to the original as possible, words and 
expressions introduced either for the sake of idiom or 
for the pake of clearness being in variably enclosed within 
brackets. This being the very first edition of the work 
as a whole, 1 am led to believe that scholars will not 
judge its shortcomings too severely, particularly because 
b 






I feel that the work cannot fail to be of some interest 
to them. It only remains for me to express my thanks 
to all those who have helped me in connection with the 
publication of this work and its English translation. My 
thanks are particularly due to Pandits VenkateSvars 
Gastrin and Satbakopacarya of the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library at Madras, and to Mr, M. B. 
Vaiadarajaiyangar, b.a., e.t,, of Bangalore, and Mr. K. 
Krepaswami Aiyangar, b.a., of the Madras Christian 
College. 


Madras, 

1 8th June 19^8. 


M. RANGACARYA 
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SANSKRIT TEXT. 




tSSitS 


tiitl 

, tftt 

;-sW : a 

•• m¥mm 

' ■ 


aYPfv 

Iwbp# 


•v.-* 1 





pjllB| g pg h pn 



3T«T ^pfrip^rl; I 


«r 2 f^Vf I 
%3TPfT^j 5T^ 4 eR^<?fTMt II \ II 

^T^^i^miirr^rr: ii H il 

o?7T^rfff 3*n i 

r^tr forft ii ^ n 

#rmi ^ 3770 T 1 

^W%FfrT1fn% ^TfTfTR «ri% 11| « 11 
«ng^s^«r f 1 

isr^r; 11 vit 
twt fw^nt ^Ttr ^farrcorwjm^ 1 
3T% sqr^orr cTf*? Wf^r^^OTJ^ II $ II 
srfrB cR7 ^TRtR 5 ?§S*t 1 

3p?cE|ST W>]& %?Tr^Wf^ II 'a II 


,? ’ff^rit for f?rf*f*T:. 6p °«J for «: ? g ; . 

* V J^for^ . ’V »sj for °^ : . 

SV ^33! for °^VTI- 8 p 5fr<(?r for 

* p ft f**gg, m w* for Siffaff- ° '’” *R7^ for Jlf«-«j4. 

" v °^rwf for °qi!fr^r:. 










m gjfaqfamr i 

wfiI Hf^iiRT 9^rf%^rmm i! < ii 
faRTT frfafatfareF'TWTT I 
*nn 2 fa n % 11 

yjo'T fal^farfaVn I 

WHtfar ‘qf?n II X 0 II, 

^srfa^Vr viMffom: i 
faSTT^ngfafaNf 3 ffaTOf I! n II 
t3T&#^W ? t?T5?TT>^fo: I 
srigafert 93%: #rf fa f fafa 11 H 11 
^srtTSsnifafa^n^nw: 1 
#n^^iwwti^ 11 U 11 

; I 

vrg^t *P^n fanf^lfnrmfa II ? 8 ft 

3 WW* fa ft 1% HFPrFfafafa I 

fam fan Iffafa^R^: I! \s II 

aTftwrnfainTfa %t^9jnm i 

fang faif&r faniFT n <u n 
^T9r«n*?5rBT ni sfararifi fan i 

•frfaft nfafaim sOT«rwft^m 11 n 


v for swri^t- 

p ^rr^fsj for 

M WTT4 for 
M %v^ for 0 W|JT ; . 

v fTWI for 


* v tufa for °qpf. 

1 V ' WTHtf for %:. 
,p for #q%. 

f ' p t^fr for 









qmtarcn&F m *reNpfe ft ^ n \< n 

^TFT ( 

wiqftgwnfe ?rfe wrorf *fpr^ ii ?<*, ii 

WfcmffafaT 8 ?2r^I«TT^ ‘ft^T ^ HT I 

I sqm*T3 itf'mWL H ^ II 

^an^I=T fi ^cfrTI | 

: HfWl^<TT II \\ II 

5TP*4 | 

T%fO] rRq rfl^I^T qqf'-Tq || II 

3F$TTO 3WRST 2Ff^55T #fal%mi I 
sqm: If^FT:* ^l^f: II *U II 

fSWnfcfT f*t Sftstffaflifrr: I 
■‘^f^nNt-^W ?& ^T^qqqqTT:' 3 II X» II 



1 ¥ fjqprt SfiMtorcri?; for the l\* st quarter h?r«*. 

; P ipfa for °q*q jj. 

3 v mr° for mf. 

‘ v ffr w fgqr for f^qr q p 

6 P qfTPit ^(U'TT q for this quarter. 

3 V a ^ q for 0 =?qrq. 

v q^-’jfffrrrq for 11 ^sq, M tp^fqw- 

f'f'fii't, ^Taq for the first quarter. 
” r - “ *T$ for j&. 

10 M v °sr$prmg: for °^i#' ” c wt fo °s»rr:. 


'?■ P » for °^f| 

’ M qrr^sr for qjr 


IP 














’JWlm « 

‘sfawnwnfaft ^i5^9T ii ? ii 

aTSOTTT^WTfa HR II 

ww* i&mzv ?v-n » 

RcTTSS II x II 

* ?F*cqf §w|:*3P*tf spfaqf I 

wro g^ft f:^t srts-w ^rror^ n « h 
ofT ?m%55RL^: i 

^p^qf^uT f%?re 3 5rm ^nroi^Lii ^ || 

W f^T I 

I%RT^ ^TMI ?T fims^t TSf^W: II R II 
sreiqwfgwj %?F7 ‘*?tt i 

ai*t«W?/M ^Hisfpr 6 f£u?*m ii \s ii 

ffe^RR^ ^ffsf^cf ?TCR ^ ^ | 

qt qf: 3>Fq^S?fi STtTl^: 7 II <S II 


II R II 


1 7 '<gfarf for 
3 V tfWf for °IWW^. 
* v srnpqr for sn?r. 

‘ v for°c?rs?^. 


5 v 


for ?fg. 

6p 3>c5rfc*mr £«r.^i^unj. 
’V °ftfc for °*$;. 

8 M,V in%:. for TO. 











mm 

MB 


»TC*n '<T9 ^I^T^FT^rR"^ II? ° 

^pmr ’‘ften i 

'l' 9 u ? ? ii 

FTl fe 4 HgT^PT^5Rl II H I! 

^TSq^T'f : f3l^ c fRFfTf^^T 0 Il t l II ?X II 

. 

mm §5ft foqr stp^t 75 q- %> 1 

3rMtf # %Tfen?°s 11 ?« 11 

fs^rffc 1 

II 

£&>«* I' II 

spq$ft 5TT*T fttffa ***"!* • 


1 p won??! for ?pg sn™T. * P for 

2 V c ^jg f 0 r c ?tr%:. s P ^tra^T: for 5f gp#. 

8 V for »jp f 05 J for 505°. 

" M for «irP J l'» Jf 4 - 

* V fazf l01 . g?p J . ' *i P Wr ?° for T^TT - 


I 
















m aTT^W*9»*°T«T. 


m$r°r Vrsr smYsg^T II \ II 
*§# g?TFES *0: m: I 

>c9T&F*^F'- RT<T -1W: *f%Ft II ^ II 

^RTT%£ §14 %:<t $P»Wt VTf*T?rt m: I 
q^r?wNcR?rp^R^mf% 5 riMt n ^ n 
wzmm stt^bw h#Rrt i 

* *IF% Hj?ffv ^m i ^rl : II » II 

^Fq5*ri^ mFTfl^ II <\ || 
Hsr^onjirr^ff wRrarofo *r i 

~ 3 RT: RW*Tltam^^fn: II 4 »! 

! t%«t^s:i m n : S^n^fi i 

1 li v* II 

JT^'’fcwf°T ffl^^^lct I 
15 wtt 5rr^ #r iifi n <: n 

v toir^o* ?r?ii^. 

P°TO?T lor 

v PTTff 5 I^rr; for ^r^crq^TT: ^T?f. *=rar?: 

V ifTcSmSt lor *nm:. 
v °lfi( for °faf?r. 

p °*|f* lor 0 l^fcT. 

M °^ £or ^ 3 ?- 
M °2i 3 for °£r& 

P v for rr^rmfai?:. 

V "S'SWT^r’T for ' f^HdrW'n. 

■* v. for "Rif£° 


M omits this line. 









arfawfass fri5 spfrfopp&sft: i 
arrefafcre sfa; f^rarqmRRTi u ^ u 
^iTmiNs JwMf'prrftfft: i 
TOTgfaflTO: %%T: || ? ° II 

^* *nm srrRptf i 

%MsrRf^R?p5rr^fpr: it H II 

1 j ^f^ieR'&riR^ | 

' V **% ^fn% u $Vii 

qJTRRsR^RT: | 

#rf*RT sT^TRor: II ? \ II 

rmtr; *rtf?far: n ?» n 

3^1 R^T^T: ^TfffaflRR: I 
flfFW?>ctf?T W^Pf «R#R: | 

^!<tflfl#*T srJjp: || ^ (l 
?frF fl^T^^prRftr STT^cWT 

fcffa sr^TOT^. 

« V ^Twt for 
s p c ogf° for °m°. 

* M ‘TPOT’Wj V fTSflWR. for sf 5PJf|. 

» V°9T^for °*RTt. 

* V °*T ^5#R for 
« P faf' for 

7 Before this line V reads— 

vmsww f^^r4i^rTT^T I 
f*rcr<rcw T^r^^ds^Rrar^TTR n 
p *RHTO3FC. f° r 

* p WrnfsR fTrjKTT: for tjpf sgarf^R:. 







qpqfaw 1 *. 

Aai: fTFHcPJ i 

qjp stf^l^r 551^T^rT 7 WT II * II 
^ott i 

srf^Tp^ -T5f qq II ^ II 

?TH%5f ff m ^ ^FcT:^ *TrT9. I 
5TFH^ %jlr qqfqfSTRqpKT: II 3 || 
qqpirpciq ffeFTf gf^TC3lf^R?n I 

snrn*T?ST*r <pr«n n « n 

WI^T t^f^lSSf^TfL I 
f^FTTig^qf II ^ II 

ffeqtf ^3T ^*TNlff * I 

jrrrfa jfetfianf 5 srr^t wm*w- f^s ii $ n 

q^qFlfeM^ ^ qpqfafTT %•’ II * || 
qatRrqmform I 

^^nr'TfrTTTei SR^qq II C II 

for 3T#. s P C W<T for °$mr$. 

°yi# for . 6 p °t%: for °^ : . 

^T5IT: for «rr5f:. 7 V ^ for 3jTT%°. 

°^1I: for c f^T:. » °%&tJoc ° ? qq. 

» V 5T for this quarter. 














dr^FPRT^:. 



% grrftfrf ll S. || 

! ^§ ?ranW i 
wrffiWfffrrat mi ?r asm ii \° ii 

mT %rfTT ^r ^(T | 

5qry%5: ryy qj^y^f[ | t ^ |j 
*TCW q^qjtTf^ jfjjjpq %3Tf^TT?l%: I 
*5«fr fTT^ WT°im?#T || ^ || 
quort fr*iR^m fw; i 

sTT^or^Tf^rn^: T% 3^ ii \ \ II 

sfe’ rffMr I 

^TT&T »$ff ^TRT^rf: II U II 

^M?W*Tg«nr[ I 

flfofvng^rssj i^rt ?r “cwft ii v^ ii 
timm "fWT qrf: I 

II U || 

1^S«??55f ,3 JTT^m I 


P ft for : 5 t ff 5 ^- ’ C ^SJ for 

P ^ for ipqjj. ^ .. v fetfr° (or f%Efr $f%. 

■m 0, W*> v * Rt, t f<>r ^ r - 10 M r%?yt. gw& f p n«j^, for 
M for fasrtftf. 

”P ^5. for W- p y tor 

P -ft: for ’«£;. ,, v o^j. f01 

13 M ^WtaTrTt for this quarter 


: p u ftf for $T, 











ZTRF&K& m . 

srnsto’ 'trcr*?fa ffgNtf \ 

^l* tn«qfq%^ mrrc^ n l*\ 

?t% tr^r *n«?fir«Fm*t. 


v ^SfJT for 'TOT. 

* P, M Vffr' 5 f r ?fa. 

s p, M «rfe f« °#fo. 

* v for 

3 V, M °?t f® 1 tT*J . 







^erif^T i 

fsm^^eri^t 3 %Nrct fimm w ... m 

' SRTOT q^facT I 

3ffit ^ST^TT# * 5 > 0 TR^^ II R II 
wsrL fwj i 

w wj. [%^ffcT ^ i%if ii ^ ii 

5rj%5Tmr if fgn?*n i 

ii v n 

srffcranftg 5fR3 fiTsR<^q\^ n <\ ii 

fl f^i% i 

^rRi^rm i^m n $ it 

fonr «FTi*nft wiftfr ffeii.: n « u 
h ar«rp^rg *rr ^i^t jfem ?r^ *■ \ 

stmk aftrofaraf wn ii < n 

?,trr»t WT^i%Rq?ff i 

^q^RTfTrclt^S^^R^ II ^ II 

?i% ttes% 


3f5f for IffcT, 

<T; for 

^T^PT: for <?^:. 
tfTfnPI for qR*PI. 


5 M ?WT for 3TO- 
« P SWRWI5 for (T^'qSTrJ. 
» M °^RT § for %I<T:. 

« V J^famT for 












^T^TNlfrl tmi | 

fTR fft ^T^rf^T ^pfocqftcT fa* II $ || 

ffai II ^ II 

tffafa ^Tffa 'T^g i 

*T Wrfa^ <W 5TT?$r ffa$ || ^ || 
ifam* twqwzt iwmifirtmff: i 
3a*#nft wp-t? =t %^p * tf«rfaji s ii 
^RT^gT^Wlf* TC^TfatTfa: I 
H ^ STfTftpfa ^im ^ Hfa 11 <\ || 

^rft: $rl«PFF fsn^RTf^mi: i 
^MSWTTOIgRcU^I ir $ || 
fa*rwf5ft>W& ffTTO^Sft fafa * | 
t%wr ft |§^ fTFTf^RT^r^^ II vs It 
#Rq$ stennPRwg;. 


1 V reads before this lino the following ; 

?T5r wwmrM inf #5nf7iT^: i 

J ^Tfawf^RTS^T for ^n%r. . . ?: 

3 v “fjnrt "for °fa. • 

< v 'W ^rpqr for °^r <cpfPTrsr, 

o V °<T^° for "faff 0 . 














v .\ 1 ■/■ i*;/\i . i:\- \?v%.;.7 V vVy -' i ; hi-' 'V*ICa» J? 1» :f *• .'iW r?r5 

sTsr^ar g «n$rpj ^r^ig^rari h t h 
Wq\m gmST T^l: II I! 

^ w? *Rsrr g* : i 

^ s?r wfo tnfa g#Tf^T^<T: 11 i it 

q^i areswraifa % top i 

^ ft g-r: ^t^tth u * n 

^fTotlUT'q l 

^fWtll Ml 

?*m «fNd *tt i 

jn^Hif^FT^ra ?rar ii Mi 

mm&* ^ngf^Rwr i 

q^HTftftrTRTT *F*Tl?FWigar| 4 II v» II 

i>. 

H^^gn?T<rt^r«5 S>T f R I 

WW5T ^TmTTIf^ =MI < II 

m qrarronff* 0 * aren’t spt, and v wTvjfrom: gpr: for wp'f- 

. nr.. 

1 > roads flftfr for *#‘. *, ^T^TfrT for W^fT. 

P nncl M read farfT for and omits the line beginning with 5WT«T- 

P and W read '=TTipf , 5[ for ^'3^1' 









‘rWTBOT 'tfFT'f: I 

^iFWW^nrt II «ji 

fmw^sn^r: I 

fTFTfFcTT^m %R^F«T I! \ ° II 

^i?Frr ^5 I 

5 ^f:^lf^r % m II U II 

fr^cR: *T^HF*T*3 ifflf qg I 

^q^fT wre ’s$*rcrcq q?m; II H II 

SFRsnft II U II 

^stht qmTqtgqrato sffam I 
<?tf ^5 ! qrgqf n V# II 

^s^j; q^l^T 3Pft I 

ettot II ? <\ || 

^q^qrmi^ifr #q \ 

31$?!^%^ gfe: ^TTf^TOT *R: II U II 
^^g^sqf^qi^qiT i 

^f?qq W^l?q^9 II ^ II 

aterrcsmfa*?! Horror fern <rag i 

%?q^f qq: n \< n 

V rends qteyi for mm^. 6 v ?Fg*rqT4 for STg^ffar. 

V ft?I% for H-rTfa. i V ^n^T for UPrT- 

M #T for gf?T. « V 3ITTTg for fJR^. 

V and M read ^T^Fq for ^fTRtq . » v f'TTq'hC'M^q for ^f-'HF JJ*T;. 

y qq? fFqrqrTq; <» q. . . arg. 












frre jgnfNsng#rar 11 n 
wnm^rt i 

^ $ai#t Frwt ii ^« ii 

fSTfTFTl^Trt q I 

ft # f53#tft<r: * ii ^ ii 

q^H^fqqtqqfa^M qiqiqwfi*wq i 

‘tTTw£qqf%qf f?rtmWl^Rt3rMo5f 

5 HfTT ^ W*q 5R#T Sp*F% pllfaq: II \\ || 

^Ifrgfrqt^rBT q% I^IWff^T: | 
fsSRT FmftwrS'fTT II ^ || 

|%I^qRTxcfq TOTtwra *TT% V I 

H trsr S JT: Wot W3 - wlfTf^^r: II * 8 II 

ft q*q<| st m st w^3 i 
wot ft^ff sjai^iwt II II 

H^F§?q»fNTtq Jri^ent II ii 

qff ^ricf tflHFcftStfTWfcft wftrt, I 
9 ^tR 55tq.T3 qrei ^ Wcfof II ^vs || 

> V #fa for ^01. 5 y reads SWr^ITTOTW. 

* s for “f^ITT^. * V 5F% for 3TT%°. 

» M for ^‘Mf’. ■ P and M for mW 

« v q fi w rfot for RT . . §9. » v Wf: f°» *:• 

* v pres ^ 5t=r 91 %^ qgTtrtn; 
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JT ftfW!#$T. HT^Tf II K< II 

fwtq Snerrfor HqlW^Trft ^ i 

*F«i a qtnot qsifq n Wi 

3 f 4 *!%mqw ^tsFf^rg^ 11 #11 
frf; VrafcRl$1^ ^r^IFT f»rfr 3T ^ «TT I 

li ^11 

®i»n$*it t^h. w\\ 11 

i i S w mm 11 \\ 11 

«Tfft I 

^ qi =f 11 /1 

5Tlf&T?ft ?TT$ *W qFlWf^rTr: II ^ II 
^TtR#T ®r?I^T^^Tftor I 

m #wr^ 11 i% 11 

^■aftgapTOI %^T: **TRfa55T W I 

MWW r fi areK q'#: ^«Tfsq^ II ^ II 


id m f^nm for \wm w.- ■* v 5151 for & srr?ni f0 , nir*. 

l^oqT^ for flNfa 0 . 6 v Wt? 5 *f. 

p? rW w° for ^4 n° wid c v ^fif^rr(Tt° for ^TftTq'Tm 0 . 

t'TTTfjpR for ^qfcrr . ./ jy fl^ fo* 


m, 

9 









wlftnKFTCTff:. 



arjfcn * qprren %roi*nwlftn:' 11 \%' t \\ 

f%*TRt ^KrTCI* *?W i 

4tatf: ftTcTOKCT ^ rT II 8 o II 

?I% t*TTl%TO[ II 

ff*TTHTl% II 

jti*t ^3«f w°h ii 

- --- 

> v vfr^Tft«f?fr<Tr; for ^r . . ■ m% 

»’p%finiT: for ^tfr^rr.- 

* M 4t^^, V W5ll»$ for jffJf , . . *m. 







WNlSTtfy 
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?jj ! |'j#■ fi f , , M• $t 1 

t^W: 

3T«T t^f^q^T:. 

’^^rwr|?iK i 

i mi 

faffWbrer <?^fi i 

'’ftftTOT^ 5T ^ffjtsrr: 5^: || ^ | 

^mt 1 * * 4 5 ^T^qf^-qr I 

aricw^i 3 fwi fl&rnlfarr gfer n \ h 

*T&TOcnS?T I 

fr ^ 3>fywa^r sfNrptf »?if^«w: n « ii 

sfm fT sr^: ’wm i 

§o§ m* Steffi ii <\ ii 

sffqri: ¥^imf m i 

ara#<TTft 5*ijt ^k^= 3 mm: ii % it 

^?fi% sff^FTf i 

3r%T^nw ii ® n 

5TT%^lfyr#: qsg fr l%Wt«E[: I 
z&m- 95S fTjq^TfcTi: MUTT^: II < || 
^T55tScq%cR#!?f ^ | 

1 p 5fT5Tt«r, M wtaj for ^TSTteTT^. 

« M JTT^ for ITT»t. 

* v vffTT'Sren for f^rrVarr:. 

< V (Tfft° for apcft 0 «od for 

5 v %fafq5T> M %?TSCJT^ for IITST. 

2-A 














«rar^wrt t^^ot: n mi 

3 ^TFTft fl^ST^rT? I 

5TF^ *T%‘ <$BT II? Ml 

3f*TFTs£ VITT&T^ aftr’ f^T'TKW^I^ I 
JfltlSnFT 5T ffSfTT ^Rlt^cWOl: II U || 

ffT 3 grrWsf^rWi i 

arfsVfsr ftw: ¥T$: II H II 

^W5qif^R0?q 7 | 

mil: 3^4Tf^^5qif¥f^^ S II ? \ || 
^rt^T|«fl^Fl55FT JT^OT m%^faq | 
3 &F^TST!<TP*T *T^f<T HITO^: 9 II \ 8 || 
rfS^ F^1^5frTR^: I 

ipsjsqfl^r f^I%TP 3 ?T: || ?<\ || 

T&l%f*»TSRTm^ m^F5fT^T«TT , ° ^ffi: I 
4kT*ft*Tt Z&lVt *m'‘ tfcf: fJ^J- II || 

5|7^ WTF t | 

FFm*TW?n H «T WwpET <?kft II ?V8 || 


v ^t: for #?:• 
v af^Tsrtm^^ for aprprc; 

rm&FT:. 

M <sl < +f*P f° r 
m Jzfii ^wr^fj fox 

n 3 

. ^ 

r ^T TfN for 5TM%«?. 


6 m ^nffflw^rl^r for c^r. 
» M fa$Pt for fa<»fa. 

8 This line is found only in V. 

» p #mrftnr for # . . 

10 p ^<ir for Mr. 

11 y *RTT for MT. 

«• 4 










3RU I 

^5 ^wtow^ti^i %11 K 11 

rr^cT^cT ^fcTT «PT^ I 

Jfoq ^JRrrm ^Tff #*p4 WTP*t II l<s II 

f^^n ; 1 

^pjfoq^Pf^T ^ft SFFPFRTfo ^ II ^ 0 II 
k^iw^tptp * 1 srscrrfbT i 
tjfMt n?«Pr?TT^-' iTTflT#^: *PIT H \ \ II 

3^C(Jn^fm«>q^fl ^ig^TS^Jpr pvf: I 
f^^pvTTtS^I mw I^rPl%TTJTcT: II II 
^[^sp^TTcP^ q%^:^OT HcPt I 
3T!<jpr*Rr?TR 5 f ^if^n 4 ^ott: II t\ I 

^3i%mr maT q*ns>*n^ 1 

3T57-. ^TT TtTT &A JP^tWTrT!: II ’U II 

II ^ II 

qrcWf ^ *lfWl I 

%$ ^ ^ <wr' 11 Ht 11 
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IV fpTPIRfH for qnrmfff. 

s v *TWt for cf-tTft. 

■t p f^j^: for fVKWI'.. 

1 r ^sarrf%T(ft jot: j^t 3:«ttrsmr join* 
m. *.. u qr^wf# =f fo.- trrfeRnit^v* 

" All the MSS. give this metrically arid grammatically erroneous reading* 
it may, however, be read 2Wr«T^5lfHqr fW *T WIT. 










wnrrffoisr m*n*fr \\^\i 

rt fffmt *tirpt TOsnsret rwr i 

v&m ^3 jp^‘ n ^<r ii 

^ ^ tr^T 5-5^ miffcrcrn 1 

ifoRiUfpj jon^fyr: jj ^ 

rj^p-ti *$ fr*?Tt?w strr;1 

?Nf w^r msrff| 11 \ ° 11 

S^F^cT i^TfRI T%# sfm^rp I 
^TI Rg*mf^*rT 5 6 * 8 5 fTR)W^ 11 \\ II 
cTOhW ffsq^s^g r« 7 ?t 1 
#^mfTfrr€ ym mt^ti^ ii \\ n 
t%^tt *t af’an #1^%: i 

wot sw^gRiRmiMfr 9 11 \\ 11 
fgrf^t:" spring src^btr^ i 
RWTri^RftorfRfri^^ 11 \a 11 
"wfal^FTlStfT 5 FfRP?*RW i 
rfcHtn^T $$r. ^ ^OTtWFfR^: || RR || 



5 V i*m 0 for %qr *F°, and !^q 5 frww; for ^T. 

8 P and M 3 Tf?r for * 1 $. 7 P fWTST for fWrWR. 

» p, m fMta for r^rsR. ° t f^fp-r for f ^?j*T?rfr. 

* M c*WT, T cSWtft for JT«nt . »T “JTJTT^r for °irim%T^. 

8 P 3TT?' foi rffar:. 10 M ftffR^r for wftch. 

8 T f^TT; for r%qrR. 11 P for Sf^- 

^TifrFfr^r 0 . 








Iff $WwuM 


g-mw- n H it 

sr: i 

W(SNn^«#: flWfawTft *f&TWl I 

*TcT ^WTf^n^TT: 1 II ^ \ II 

?fs 

c T^Tf m W H^ajq. 




1 p tT^rfafasr for ?nr?i . . prr^. 


W'SiiSi 

*>Vfa 









Vfe* q£<TRTOTSFr I 
^T^fTT %fl 5T^: W^t: 1 II l II 

^rpit girom *mm sr$w ir n 
Rtfa^TqU?q*T I 

fffSTRITOT TO cTT^ft Wt- faTO^T II \ II 

II 8 II 

=to<?st wnft ^mFFg to r^. i 

it ^ n 

tf$f?=T qjFFW'^TW^ I 

Wft STR^STR II $ II 
tor * snsn% 6 ^Kt nfrreg*: 1 
|**T W'*- » « ii 

*t4toto m to i 

©\ ^ 

\ qn^TSSWT II <r II 

*& I 

V 

i v q^F***!. for 8 V °*rfa for "fJrrrt. 

. p fritamfot jSfc. » p lor 9$*$$* 

* ' OT*. 

, M "nr* ^tr?tT 0 for ° MRHggf T°. » v for ^rrfRT- 

« p "^rTrUJ for E row- ■ 

6 V gfiRWm *RF?T for q^T 

. • qRr 











^ntew:. 
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^garrfstofcr tormff nto ii «. ii 

JT 3 to totfa: fto II \° II 

Htofl^ltoimtoNt 5T cTlf^T: I 
^r%*rmTr^ 4 ^*im^i 3 #T^ n u n 
fBiHreif^T'fei Wfa qfl nto i 
v^^i^5^qfcqff|%fqr Htfto 11 \ \ II 
^Tftflifq to fto I 

If ton If ^ mi %to 5 f?r: ii \\ ii 
jtomrere: i 
*%■ U n 

to tor to nre hi fam ) 

toT^lf HtosHTTTtofTflTto W II \\ II 
nltototo^nltoto%w 1 
tom«r§TB toto^ u \% n 

q*n%%TWto HTt%rf: I 

ftHSptogtfto: WTH iflTHRlto- II \V3 II 

5flto 3T3nH% W H: II \< II 

tosto^iiSHTmtoto i 


>p M for vj^fifTOffr:. 

* M for 

*P JTHHf STW for ifPTHIMW^.-. 

< V reads after this line the following : arctfrtonfaft ^ 

* p fam r^rtanr for f^t f^rr. . . qr%r- 

«v for qTKSteKT:. 

IV CTJ for m 







«p|j: HW ffr^ 5 t#^T ftparfiT II K il 
w '^rnfq spgtf zrmzfiw i 
^%^ff ^Frr ft ^ qrofts^l ^r%j; n q ® u 
%eft q|w: I 

^ 3 srr?T> 5 fffT 4 ^r^: F#rra# n \\ \\ 
ffi Rf/mw t 

T^rmsfeqr: 3 ?f 5 : 3 * * * 7 $rcqrr#: srt%: n ir 
w * qirofa* 1 ^Tf# fsqf^wqqg; i' 

*tot erq: II II 

fRqflf^T^ ’?$; ^P5l%qt qen | 

cfqf q^Rfi ^: || q* || 

qqT5 r 2TTf^R^: fr *| 

3 RT R?qt f^f vnsi spj[ jrj: [| || 

afrrR^r <r % c *m i 

sw qriRqt snsr ^ 5 ^q^crv^rt: n ^ n 
^Kf ** qfq^Rl' q Rlf^TSF^qr ^TRcl': I 

=wRr^ifq ftcr^qm^r ^ 11 qv$ 11 
«|frTiqTTfrT?rR; m 1 

RRrr^i qrqqf^T 3 qn^ij! v 11 
qrift f^iTO mmRqK^’ 1 

1 p war q£rfi*r fox ?jtt&? 

- M ^RTTtg^l 0 for ^tfre^k '. 

3 V cTcqfrWtff: for ^orrt:. 

* m °§itr 3 for °?iw. 

6 v *rar ifcT; for |T^-. . . jpjr. 

» J> M ^Tf for frar. 

V 

7 V JTHfJ 0 for RITTS 0 - 
«P St SJjRT: for flrg?T:. 

* v for wRtfkH 








ii ** it 

sF^rterf^TT to ii ^ ii 

T%* *T5r I%5t STf^aq ^fpft^RfT I 

& frwFTf^rr 3 $t^ w*Ttoni Xi 11 

^Sa^WT^FcT FFT^WW*?** I 
w^ri er^TcT rtf 11 V 11 

^\Stf ttf sflfTWlcm^^iaiFI to? : I 

mW$Mfrr cFf^m*?FT ST?*^ II \ \ || 

^FflcFF-WT f«P>Wqfor ^T | 
^t 5 rn%%nf: \x \\ 

^3T%m^lffRT WTf.- Jiffalto: 1 
9#*T PraT^TFT^|rT4srTl^F: || V || 

mj FT^^F^rfriTTr^^'T^: | 

3ruqfgTj4i%qj^r^r n ^ n 

57^mfWIFTl^fM|%^ 4 vm: t 
3T^^'TT =f ^ Wlf^T 11 3, VS II 

3Tfl# | 

WcTRr^r *f<Ti: || 3<T || 
FTT^R^st?!: | 


I p ^rr^TT for <frr{*R. 

* V alone roads this and the next two lines. 

* v smrcuntwT <w for 3msmfrf?raMrTT:. 

‘ V for |BT?cfT^Tf^T^. 

II m srrwnwr for 











^nsnflrm 311 ^ 11 
g >4 1 

rTfH^TR^W 33^1fef*Tl5^ II 8° II 
RcqT^TfSfr: 3 ftTOT<[& I 

m *fai#| ^ fqj&& n »? n 

I$TTWTtWT^T 3 g^^Tf3^T%cTTrl i 
*tt *? mm: u n ii 

si* ^rrm^F«#q;' 1 
mi f| Tftr ^ 3 it n 11 

^rn^TFr ?tt»tft *rais«i fr*mT*iT 1 
«TFFT Wf*TT«r ST^nfT^ II 8 8 II 

?r*nW$€ dwifsrl i%rR ^ r 3 n w\ 11 
fIff sm^?f TNFlf^f^ fltefafifaFrcnFt fcrrfa?- 

?TR «r 85 nFT<JTfL. 

— — :—* -----~~ ; ■■ - . - ■ - 

i x for ffcrffrc. * x wr f| for gntsu. 

* m for Kft. »v °wI%%?r for qqTftyft& rfir. 

s m ytfirern. for grtfcfcT:. 
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#<JR*T 2p«^ 1 

toist ^4tqfawT^m'qTF q: it ? n 
?5 ? j gW*TT ^ fCW4 W^rTF * i 
^^f^TRHif^fr^TTf^ers-Ti ^m: u \ n 
5T tfcftfl JT *KT55l*rf^cT: I 

^ 3^j* ii \ ii 

*T f| #P0 «T: ¥l^srf^3Cfct I 

fawi&IT^Ftw : il » II 

faf^FlS*? q*McFT^: | 
fTFTSq 5*TTf^qra*3IS«T IW?: II ^ || 

*JTOF*RT cT5T «fpT fe^STfr *f£q I 

f^fl^Tfi^qt m anm m&r: n e n 
q z ^TFprt TOifara tprww n \» n 

TOT 3Ff^FPTtT: | 

? 5 FWi^qq *rp *n W srr n <r h 


ip 3^^: for 3^: W-- 
» y ^RTRtTT?^ f»r °trr- 

^Fforsfarfr. 

» P mn for ijrr:. 

< j for 


*T *?° for jff - 

« T fRWiiF: f«r StnOTnr: 

7 ? for *ml%. 

R M 3 for f|. 



♦ This and the following two lines are to be found in V iilope. 







... 

t^TO>r qr*n i 

II *. II 

I! ?o II 




f^n ? R^g?fi^ fifym «t %*Sf ii u it 
st gfe^' sR^frm i 

«TWIWFH^r?Tt srpff 3TTO *T «Ff^OTTg II H I) 

?WKTTO^T **fr fgflm R: I 

3T*J*n II $ \ 11 

?p 4 *n^RTT 9 Ff: &**: *r**R*Jf?r>R I 
ST SfaftfT ^«^T^fsr%T|W TTT II \9 II 
^^WH%Trfr?? ^1% I 

nk WWI^ g^: RWlfoTR II {<\ II 

fpr ^TWf ?f^#rfa£RRT$% 


1 M °%tm for "ifPTTr. 
■: V ‘ tn^ for c x^T. 


3 p ^rrwj for ^rar?r:. 
1 ■m fox 






Wrrfafr:. 


<PT ft»35 I 

WTf& fflRfeT: Wmprm ^5 II ?• II 
rq^T 9 f>pqi%ft 3 * * t Ptf^r^PTra*-' | 
^R:^R°Tt fTFT Ftzfmy-mi II ^ II 
¥FEF»#f §B|R‘ y F EF H fH^ Md : I 
®rfj^#T»rfat 5 *T *$q: %pq<iwS 4 : || \ || 
sfPr^r § i 

FT^^qlqf FlTofqtS'fT ^ ?f%rl II 8 || 

^ fq-qrq ‘fUra! qqfsrcf fqqwrr i 

qt^^Hf|pjff <ff q- 5T^Tff^JT^f| |j fi\ || 

^ fqfqsrqprjsq qqWimfq^: || $ || 

T%3f#gr PteSTrl jtff qfaqcT%l| | 

cWtqJTT qq f^fSl^qsqiR^srqfl. || va || 
qff f^rTI^Wqrq | 

qifqqqp-fqR: fqntsq^ifHqmqr^ u <r n 
fp^T: I 

qwiivifa*rqn;t qiq^qrft f| $j?ft n ^ \\ 

WlftfT ^Trfsq f^JlYf^q^qP>'*r'| q | 

1 cIW^TJ? for v;^fT « p qffeft for 

‘ P *P? for JRTKJ. 5 p °rr«f$^T 0 for °^«|^^\ 

* p quft for *n*fr. « P(M *» 








sfH II K ° II 

iqqrggiu^t arfej 

t%«tr u \ \ \\ 

ateftssprm i 

m\ w 11 Hu 

ffo WRsrqfa^ i 

mpr#rr5ri^^ * n h ii 

SRlHg^Rl^ tpr 5T I 

fTfSW^RT^T^RT^ * ^ #: II \ 8 ll 
Ff?T^^T ^T^THHofm * T'RFf | 
ftR3S*WTT TRT ^T^PI II H II 

^3rW^T^RRTiN *TT% =r: I 

'ffiforifamw II U II 

f^m^T^TR ? W;TT: ’STtfRRR I 
%W ^^MT^^FrTTlt^fJI H II 
*rtopr>r*ffa# jnw^ i 

STTRiR RS$ ^T% fR?T || ?/ || 

^ ai^rwi* §§3 *tt i 

%^5ftr FTRrTT RRT ’RR^^fag^ II HU 
HRRRpfe RIRR I 

(T^^tB wfcr II H II 

C °?5T<TtS^ for c^T^. 

0 3mTHT5T° for 3NPTTHB' • 

C WTRP’vTTfa 3° for JHHlwtfPTg’’. 










fawfa %*T 4^#''^ Si \\ (i 

3TRtirRTO ^T^fTS^TOTf^OT^ I 
STR*TR II \\ || 

m wimst rrrf n \\ n 

wrt r qt^qr^^Tfq^fq ft*m i 

^3 H FRf m?RqRR«W?£2R II »« II 

wt% rirri *5 m t$$«TR#T i 
q^rB' ?r #if fqi^q^TW^or: n n 

msft q^r%q: wr. iw i 

STST^iTRmqqqRq^^ij || ^ || 

3TO?r%t*ir*t r q4 qtqqpcT I i 

fTTTKP?qqm R^Rm'lTO 11 ^ h 

? ft f^tr h>sr#r;tr<r i 

c* *v. 

WR- R?q?TRI%^qT^m: 3 of %3 || ^ || 
^TR^RFR sqrF 1 

qqfTtfT^T|3TRT|qqRiIR f>R3 || ’<$. || 

tq qRqqfqqrqqrtt I 

gR*7 ^R*f m |^*TW ?<qfa II II 


i> for ^Tfrs^^iTTcrq. 

P M ^ for t. 

s 








ffcfwfft ct^t n ti 
^ptspti ’Erafai ftfHife i 

3WT3TFT P*T[0i 5T g^®qWFtRF* II ^ II 
spnw^l% fpr x ^?l ^ Sfcf: I 

cRWlWftfi T>-TcR II ^ II 

3$ *ffer? JRTT 1 ?^ fTrTi I 

qpTP-fT * TO&T cT5T II ^8 II 

mm flTrpttT II \*> II 

sffaTrircf H#R 3 TWIcTTf^T I 

qi I IiT«TW^r'|fri%q: II U II 

%?^5fT?qcT: || ^ || 

sfta^or pTvrtsf^r wfasr: qflprcr: i 
«RTf^n^W^»r h?<?: ^^qrr.-" n \< n 
qr«ri ^flrer i 

Wm T ii H ir 

fc-^TT gggft: I 

«sqi5Nntf^5TFFTt II 8° || 


P |f|% if for |TTfl *T. * C 'fpnqTH for °ITWI?*Pl. 

p?##rfa ioT f^TTT r#?. « p w^: for $qff:. 

c f° r fjT^pmr. * c for tffsffef 0 . 
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TOFW 5 f^TOTffT I 
T^Fmgftwr-^p?r: n 

*r^cqwf|f% 55^: it h Q ii 

fFT srfa^f*?5Ni4- 

WT ^TpT STS*PRF*®!*t 





3G 


«r«r PrfWR 


ip 

81 


mtm 






#pt«[p i 

TSPfTPP ^TMT^f TPfTRTP || \ 

% PTfR #TPi^q?TOTP: I 

gjfq^T PTgtq^Pi^^^Picqqpfp: n ^ 

fTFP §1% JFTPcSf PTPPR TtTPfp: 1 

pMt 3Pp^p>PTR prshpp^p \\ \ \\ 

^TP^firTfipp p*w ppptrf i 

ppt ^pipptrp n « n 

3PP;TSPtBTPPP>P P$P$P 5RPR I 
f:RPPfPfT%: ^°IT*L II ^ II 

pir^PTiP# ppppipr i 

aTfeqrictf^f 1R[P:R SPTPP: fPP^RP: II ^ I! 
3TTfPPrm^:R < PR PPPlf? PTFTP f pqp | 

PpfcTPIR-RPP mripffppR II * II 
tnRR-|<PPRT |:R fPP^?P%PR I 

ppipppRr mr. ^pfpfajpppp: ii <r u 

^ =5^3 qpn^: RPrp^ptgfq: I 
|j7oqfqqqqf^fP(fq?rR[qp PT: II P || 
PRPRR^PTTP sPTSIsqT&lRSPFT p: I 
PT% cT#T TPPfCTPWR PRRR II ? ° II 
PRPRRTcPp pp fpmp PPP I 
sr£f pfpi T?r*fT php p^pp pip p^tp: ii u 


■ 


1 e 


8 0 feOT ftr 













tnfsrajr:. 


wfailfawnfr q$q; i 

3TffK«r #3?* I! r*t II 

JT^: cef^FT ^§f%fl 3Prfa I 

qjm: MRtfWT *FT3PTT II \\ II 

qpqsqi^qi ^stt 3FFFFRTrq<sm I 

yp^li II \9 II 

ft wh FF%T I 

^Y^^m^TT^mFftsfpr n ?<\ 11 

<1 

?qT|onW# 1*tm'- 11 t| II 

flTsfaq g# *m 1 

ft^T^ ^T fTRSTfRi^ II \* II 
TSngOT^^ 551^: *m: #!#?!§ I 

3TfWFt fTFff?: TOT%t** ?^N II U H 
<rotJjorfe*r cfsjt %'t ftsfTiHfa* i 

3TT^*f5Tq?W PT^^ffR^: II K II 

sqKnftfcnftaa^ *t$ ?$&K i 

IjoqfsRrf^ q^m»-W(' II ^« II 

V{®h I 

cFiTT^mfF *W W- ^|?f# mPT % II % II 
^I^HT^RAfn# qi^-TT rT*fe ^ I 
^rs^q^T^sTT ?^q {FT *FS ?<fI#?T : II ^ II 

C Sf*«t£: for <P 4 4f-.- 4 C smWf for S*T5R* 

C alone reads this line. 6 P. M. W T'lT for 'T'TTT'Tq. 

p. m. q^: for qfft:. 







vs- gw ^ *mi m n ^ ii 

i%m3*j®r ?r^iTT^m%ffq fastf i 

O O v^. 6 

ffT^IffTHFTR ffWlft ?Nt ^FT%qpRr«r M V II 
«rH ^f*fr T%fi srronfarsr 1 
^T5q^fen% II ^ II 

T^3%=rrR ^«n wSftpnwm i 

^rf’TTFiTRHfriFr ^ n ^ 11 

^ i 

trq^R^pjPffiLII II 
fl%tepWT *ffT*[cTIR I 
^To^tw^t fcrt sng*ra»rcT* fsrfa ii x<ni 
'TfmiTrpfRTF 5rtrBP%TI^ I m I 

f^T^t fTIrfoqiR g^RTft II II 
3TIRR: 5To5^ ^RT:* qffrt ^SR^T: I 

3^fa*Ti?^ra^^T%r: H ^ o n 

pqrRRRR I 

arf^TR wfa Rfr^rq^TTcq^ || || 

^ ^RT5Jirlit *T*^ I 

m$& n ^ u 

C reads Ifj^llctHt.*^ instead of the line begin¬ 

ning with f^TJ^T. 
p.M^I for WfR. 

c srrgn^T^rm 0 for grgn^rer %°. 
cnKqr^rsrr: t 0T steftcfarr;. 













5TF%cT q^ tHWiTCrp I 

q WRpIS*W^%R^: II ^ II 
qfq: m*q\ t, 

^>%TOi flr^^wj^T n \-i n 
q#3§nqrqi| j^qq^q 5r^f^[rf i 
mi qrwjq ii ii 

**m jfTFFq WTTfeq: I 

^T?qV^rS?q: Hcfe II \$ || 
sn^ffFTT^t WT: ^itcTT srfa I 

^tttwt% %qi qq: JfrN^r: n ^ II 
^jfofrJjT^: jqmqqfa^qqfrfff: I 
sn^erfcm: ^ n n 

^I’foTcTqr qfn; 3*mq qft | 
grqfr^qqw^qFq-qT^qi^qq^: n H n 
fRJTT?T|q|^qt qqfamrh qq^T: I 
ftfa^qrsfa ^fcqr: gm q^m|qq: u «* n 

sfrc^f nq^w I stong- 

^qT^WI qfq qqtfqqqorq. 


i C “W for B^r. 


zo^fsTT; foT^n. 














3T«? # ScPU^: I 

w^f^T^FcT: ^#wrersmfor: n $ it 

^Tf^fcTOTR ^ W't. I 

5TRm rnfafe: ^^T^TfT ^ I' H II 

^WJFRt^IR 3 ^ : ^F^fR i 
RffTT^r fpinwr im ii 

ffT*RTFf %cEjrT?R^ I 

fTRJT[#or ^|?S?T55WT II « 

^IR%fr mm If%%SPT: iFT%f |. 
g^T^T^Jim ^r: II ^ II 

If ^oT^Ri^g *jpt%t i 

*TRWim wr ^spil^g^l n f n 
fq^'RT^RRIfRT^ T^FRFIcl 1 
^TR'srHsreT te#? 3 ii vs ii 

*»JD 

'T fa?R 1 

ariSmm^f^F^F^tTfff fH n <r 11 
m 3nwi3#RT«w i 

fWTl^T'^JT ? TRSf! II e, II 

ariRcrn^m^fi ^ mmm ^ i 

II ?o II 











qqppe* *FFi $4) W*n msw i 

W^T: II U II 

3TI%?I! tpT*l *T rT^TT I 

STST^ETTS*! rT^TFii'TTR'cff^fT: II H II 
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*\ v 


V r-s 


gTM i 

m^T%T^ ftfjft: Vr«ti^: * 11 * ^ 

SttYt qrm T%^n%gT%qf|qT: 1 
T%qi%4 qffm m?nwrsra#^g II ?» II 
q-q^qr qfaft**? i 
i?^T^itqr^n^ifq: q% f^rr: n ? q n 
H ^T&qRq^T^5(^T#rt g*>%: | 
flirw: fqTrq'q^FT^qqf gi-qq^rg;' n ^ n 
«rmq q%g i 

3TIc5^ s^qW^T: qqT^R^FTi: II ^vs || 

«T^i?qcfr%rr^q«r;5i sripr^kq i 

%wW" ^wc mqg q stor ii u u 

^ tf^qj i%?pT: i 
YlFT qFn%Ti: ^qfafq: ||\^ || 


) c '|itqr° foT' fr fqr°. 

* m qqtrT for *rrr;q. 

3 p <> |'f1%* for °|w^. 
‘ P <T° for w. 

‘ o“q° for *r^r°. 


s P°ff: forTfr:. 


7 t! for 307}°. 

> p qrnrnp5TTq?f rffr 0 for %r*n=?pi'r 
u-qw", 

* P *floRT for qrqqg. 

10 p g^rfr for f mfH. 
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egqfejprw TOl II \° II 
ml ^0Tf |:M.3f^ I 

vfmm it ^ ii 

«iw^3r^T q qsq^q q q^.* i 

qqqwfarT*qmt wri ^jf^: n ^ n 

fWWfcftSt: #JT^t m: I 

5Tcf5 ^Kld^TOTi *TfcTT*TN *»iqq || ^3 || 
^TW^fTtfTTin^ q# fTRR^RTJT^ I 
srwiqfiFr qmq qqisq fqqq^qr u ^ u 
3TTfrq qqqTqiq: H^lfiqsq qi^JTT I 
^qpr qqrfqR^q qn^ftoqt q*?T n i<\ \\ 
3T?^I q^iqqiqRqf'f 1 

qqf: qq qq^-q sn^igqguil ^cTi: n u 

T^qqT^rqqqfiqqqiFFq^Tqqqi: 3 1 
qq^q ftqq^qift 4 Mt ^ ^nqq n 1 
q^mqi: ^ q^q qftrql 

fnqiqiTTqqifqT ^qwqiSt?n?Tq: II \< ll 

q^qqkiq^qr spqqftqftqfT^ i 
#qir^T#^qq^T ^qrqq^qsTq^qq ii u 

TO3jfe#qq^qwF^^qq^ i 
3TIrq^WFqcqqq#q^ qqq;|| || 


’ c %wi for 
» m jrptt: for a*#?. 


8 M for %T^qr:, 

‘M-°Wq for °R7Tft" 
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: ^ I 

ftfc ^ll % \ n 

fps *m 5 $m i 

wxm n vx u 

^Tit^^T^TT I 

wji \\\\ 

II ^ 8 II 

srpTrrpT^rrh: *n^*pn«?r*ifawT ft w i 

cpfciit n ii 

erFfi: ^roiir^T i 

s 5 f#: 11 KH 

ft^T i» ^ 11 

ST^TW ^TTfTf fawwft 
JT^T^ ^WT ^tl^lWlI \< II 
^I^ 1 ?°TT M^T 1 % fTT I 

^hi^rtsr sn^r: vmfrqfap-- 11 Hli 
^TW^^TT wt 5 nf^J|»Wtf^!* 1 
f^T^q WT cfSf 4 Sfrfa * ^TW*l II 8 0 II 


1 M^rrftra^ fg %rtor for arnffipaw srtfnSn- 

2 m c ' l 2 rt fs for °on^. 

»c^r?^rwF?rcT |?ir frrf^r^w^nT^: for Mr ^rrfa' 

* c for 











WTPT ^nuf^eilNf rcTF^T^ II V\ II 

RRTOqq r^mq writto i 
m\ ti* *W f^T q^R<TOTOl II 83 II 
^FTRRTRirsr^ WFcW: I 

#TTO3 <f<M famFR-q *rfog ii 83 n 

W3T-STR «TRom%^4 to. t 

SFcTC^ f| MVrTO ^TffifT: RT*L II 88 II 
«rfo?*farrct qfa njpfftf t^tRI* I 
^rr^iRfJT n 8 3 n 

^m^TORm^pr^Tn^Trr' n 8$ n 
q^^TSRTKR RFTf qa^ cRR <7 I 
R TFTT: Vwro RSRTltf^srT: II 8V» || 

^ ^efi^55T <r4f snw^w)!^: I 
sn^%R $ qFTO RKQTT^fft^R^ II 8<£ II 
RTR^tRR RTm^TTRfoST^FT^^TJJ I 
ZFm$ ^T^RfR^TTRRIrT: RfRqi || 8 <3 || 

gfWh gffrr cqra; srEwra ft w: i 

3559 . 11 11 

J T* °g for c <* 6 C cWn? for c^TO?. 

<?t<jpT: fRTO <%qfrr: • f p °^ft«jfW: for 

5 0 *faqFI for ; p W3F&?* for 

* 0 e wfr °fa for °WI>SPf. 8 0 °*§ $° for °0 %°. 

1 M *5^ for*3T^‘. 









WT^T:. 45 

?r *fp mm i 

5«t^fT 5<JT^3 ^ ^TlriTT 3<nt ^rl II M II 

q*TT %T ^ f !*T I 

5^ -r wtct^ II ^ H 

qFrq^'Wif h^t i 

gjsr h«^tt#t5tW§ f^TTprm u ^ n 

%zi q f%ar sfiqV^aj ^sq^Tor I 

*&; ^ifc'qf 35T 5 n ;3 u 11 

fqciT t? 5 jf 3^ ’Witqm 1 

f§f*TK*T qROTT =q FSqrRSRT II ^ II 

^sqrTTifi ff^fsnp 1 

HT^fr 3 i%f t ^ ggarpn$% 11 H 11 
<iTc<TF#fr 1%m SF^qf ^TT|jf! ^ I 

mwf? frsqqq ^rrcjrsr 35T 3 11 <\vs ii 

fTpT^*fl%qiT% ^ 3 Sf: ^ D 5 lf^pf^rti:" | 

m^i t% wmi tw fan q w?: 11 ^.<r 11 
qmTfeqpmTCi qFftfq m\ mi 1 
fTT^sqt #WT#q W(«l «WTT?.. II \% II 
?ri*ft 3 *Nnrc*ri 3 - 1 

^nmqfrfrF #»[? ?r«wrTO. n 11 

mfc ^jlwTK^Fffqqiq. 1 
q^nf q^T ^qrRF-TRFqqirt || H || 

c mr <Tcrr for ‘^fri ftTT. 5 m ana p 5Rorf f 0 r 
c mijw for gj*;or. ’ m c, ?inr:for F^ftr: • 

M | far Sft$. * P °? 1 $° af 

0 *IFW for ^VfKT. 








y;7, w$fmjjrg v w If 1 
1 - ' •' ■ 



Us 




*f£‘ cTTT^TS^fl^^ | 

WafS^TPTfTf^fTpr II $3 H 

^ra 5 ^TT%P 3 fT^ffT^ I 

^FWmprfTrr: ^Tlfspoffq jj %qtTI3 H ^ II 

3 TOW RT^y-ft: 4 | 

w^^T 3 jTrm^ n $« h 

*r*mrfw i 

5rm ^mTT^cT: a II %\ II 
^f^or fart^r^rr 3 rj*fa% qr^RT^. i 

^TRqrffqRJ^jfl^TfL l| ^ || 

FrffrT: ^TlrfffTR qj^sfarf^ II $v» II 
aTT%lT?JS#r rTRT qfafaRq STT# | 
efr gT%Viqt q i^T^q q*n crji ii $<r u 

3rmT wfan ^hr q^n piM^tctt i 
ht^tw n^Rm ^iw qq ^pr^q ii $<>, n 

fffi ffeTRT%SFcRTft W- 

ftwrif^wr qjq ^Tqwqq. 


i p xr^ir flVfor *?rr<T 1 * 3 p fag$ for fogpfh. 

8 M ^=TT for 5 C qRrnvfo: for qRT*Rm:. 
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SAKYA-SIDDHANTA-SANGRAHA. 


CHAPTER I. 





INTRODUCTORY. 

1; (To that Being 1 ), who is variously understood by various 
philosophical controversialists in all (their several) systems of 
philosophy—to that same Being, who is indeed the one only 
Brahman to be realised in the Vedanta , we offer our worship. 

2. The auxiliary limbs ( Anyas of the V$dm), the secondary 
limbs (Upangas thereof), and the supplementary Vedas (Upavtda?) 
are all helpful to the VSdas themselves. They form the sources of 
knowledge regarding duty ( dharma ), wealth (artha), desire ( kdma) % 
and final deliverance ( mokm ); and are fourteen in number. 

3. The auxiliary limbs of the V&das are the following six, vis., 
the soience of accent and phonetics (siksd), grammar ( rydkarana ), 
etymology and interpretation ( [nirukia ), astronomy ( jydtisa) } ritual 
code [kalpa ), and also prosody (chandoviciti). 

4. The secondaiy limbs (of the V&das) are the following four, 
viz., Mimdmsd , Nydgasdstra (the science of reasoning), the Puranas , 
and the Smrtts : these are in fact (the indirectly connected) outer 
limbs of the Vsdas. 

5. The supplementary Vedas are of four kinds ; and they are 
Ayurveda (science of medicine), Arthaveda (science of wealth and 
government), Dhanurveda (archery and the science of war), and 
Gdndharvac$da (the science and art of musio). 

6. >§tksd (or the science of accent and phonetics) teaches 
clearly the distinctive characteristics of Vedic pronunciation. 
Grammar gives out the characteristics of words and their combi¬ 
nations, 
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7. The science of etymology and interpretation clearly teaches 
the derivations of the words to be found in them (i,e., in the Vedas), 
The science of astronomy mentions here (in relation to the Vddas) 
tho prescribed times for the performance of the (various) rites 
enjoined in the Vedas. 

8. The ritual code gives out the details of procedure in relation 
to (these) rites. Similarly the science of prosody ( chanddviciti ) 
teaches the number of the mdtrds ( moras) and syllables (to be 
contained in the various kinds of metrical stanzas). 

9. The Mmdmsa is devoted to the enquiry into the meaning 
and aim of all the VfJ'las* The aphorisms of Nydya (the science 
of reasoning) deal with the characteristics of pramana (an 
authoritative source of knowledge) and such other things. 

10. The Purdnas supplement and amplify (the Vedas with) 
such Vedic topics as belong to lost recensions of the Vedas ; and in 
the form of stories relating to great men, they ('.a., the Purdnas) 
urge on the pursuit of the true aims of life. 

11. The Dharma-Msira regulates, by means of the classi¬ 
fication of right and wrong deeds as appertaining to the various 
classes of people and (their) stages of life, the duties to be performed 
(by all) in life, and deserves to be accepted and acted upon (by all). 

12. By means of the sections relating to the causes (of 
diseases), to their symptoms and remedial medicines (respectively), 
the Ayutv&da points out what makes for length of life and for 
health : and accordingly it teaches all (persons) what they have 
to do (in order to live well). 

13- 14 , The Arthaveda (the science of wealth and govern¬ 
ment) is devoted to (the study and examination of) that happiness 
which is consequent upon the (proper) distribution of food, drink, 
and such other things (among people). Among other things, by 
making available the daksind the fee or any other gift to be 
given to officiating priests and others in sacrifices), the ajya (»>., 
the clarified flutter to be used in sacrifices), the puroddta (an oblation 
in t he form of a cake made of ground rice cooked in an earthen 
dish), and the ca>u (an oblation of rice or barley boiled in milk 
and sprinkled over with ghee, etc.), as well as by safeguarding 
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them (from loss end destruction), it (viz ., the Arthavedu) is 
suited to bring about the fruition of those aims of life which 
make up the (well-known) collection of tho four (well-known 
things). Here (in this world) the D/ianurveda leads to the 
overthrow of enemies. 

15. The employment of the seven notes of the gamut is in 
fact associated with both the Sdma-vSJa and the Uandhcova- 
vida (music); an! the eombina'ion of secular notes (as taught 
in the latter) is helpful to that of tho Vedw notes. 

16-i7. Thus it comes out that the (above-mentioned) limbs 
and secondary limbs (of the Vedas), as well as the supplementary 
Vedas, are all auxiliary and subordinate to the Vidas themselves. 
Of these fourteen branches of knowledge, the Manama alone is 
the greatest. It consists of twenty chapters aud is divided into 
two parts in accordance with the subject-matter dealt with therein. 
The PUrva-mmamd, deals with the subject of karma (or ritualiatio 
works) and extends over twelve ebaptors 

18. The sutras (or aphorisms) relating to this ( Purva-mmdmsd) 
have been composed by Jaiiriini. The commentary (thereon) is the j 
work of Sahara. Tho Mhndihsdcdrtika is the work of llhatta, as it * 
has indeed been composed by the great teacher (Kumarila) Bhatta. ' 

19. The teacher Prabhakara, though his (i.e., Kumarila 
Bhatta's) disciple, establishe I on a slight difference of views a 
different sohool (of Purva-mmamd) from that of Sahara; and 
this is known as tho Prdbhdkaro school. 

20. The Uttara-anmd.md on the other hand consists of eigld 
chapters; and it is also divided into two parts under the head 
dealing (respectively) with deities and with the wisdom (of tri 
philosophy). Both these divisions of the Uttara-mimamm ha* 
alike had their sutras (aphorisms) composed by Vvasa. 

21. In the first four chapters here (in the Uttara-mhnarhsd) 
the deities referred to in the mantras arc (given as) described bv 
Sahkarsana. For this reason it is called DSvatd kdnda (i.e., the 
part dealing with the deities). 

22. A commentary (thereon) in four chapters has been com¬ 
posed by the venerable teacher. The explanatory commentary 
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which he produced in relation to that (other part of the JJtiara - 
mhndrhm) is spoken of as Vedanta • 

23. Aki$ap&da (or G otama), Kanada, and Kapila, and Jaimini, 
Vy^sa, and Patanjali—these authors of (philosophic) aphorisms 
are (all) believers in the V&dm. 

24. Brhaspati and the Arhata (Jina)and the Buddha are all 
opposed to the (religious) path of the Vedas. 

fir view of the (varying) fitness of individuals, all those have 
become expounders of authoritative systems (of religion and 
philosophy). 

25- The Bauddhas ) the Lokdyatas (or the followers of 
Brhaspati) and the -Tainan hold it as an established conclusion 
that the Vedan are not authoritative?. They have to be refuted 
by means of logical reasoning by all those who maintain the 
authoritativeness of the Vddas. 

Thus ends the first chapter—the Introductory one—in the 
Sa/^a--dariiam-kii^ihdnta»Mngraha composed by the venerable 
SahkarSo&rya. 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE LOKAYA'i'IKAX. 

1. According to the doctrine of the Lokayatikm, the ultimate 
principles are merely the four elements, viz., earth, water, fire, 
and air, and there is nothing else. 

2. Whatever is arrived at by means of direct perception, that 
alone exists. That which is not perceivable is non-existent, for 
the (very) reason that it is not perceived. And even those, who 
maintain the (real existence of) adrsta (the unperceivable), do 
not sky that what has not been perceived has been perceived. 

3. If what is rarely seen here and there is taken to be the 
unperceivable, how can they (really) call it as the unperceivable v 
How can that, which is always unseen, like the (ever unseen) horns 
of a hare, and other such things, be what is really existent ? 

4. In consequence of (the existence of) pleasure and pain, 
merit and demerit should not 15b here (in this connection) postulated 
by others, A man feels pleasure or pain by nature, and there is 
no other cause (for it). 

5. Who colours wonderfully the peacocks, or who makes the 
Cuckoos ooo so well? There is in respect of these (things) no 
cause other than nature. 

6. The diman (or self) is the body itself, which is characterised 
by such attributes as are implied in the expressions—' I am stout’, 
‘ I am young ’, ‘ I am old 4 1 am an adult etc. It is nothing 
else which is distinct from that (body). 

7. That intelligence, which is found to be embodied in the 
(various) modified forms consisting of the non-intelligent ele¬ 
ments—(that) is produced in the samo way in which red colour 
is produced from the combination of betel, areca-nut and lime. 

6. Higher than this world there is none. There is no gvarya 
(or celestial world of enjoyment) and no hell. The world of 
Siva and other such (worlds) are all invented by those who are 
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(followers of) other (systems of thought) than (what is followed by) 
ourselves and are (therefore) ignorant impostors. 

9. The enjoyment of svarga consists in partaking of sweet food 
here, in enjoying the company of damsels of sixteen years of age, 
and also in enjoying tho pleasures that are derivable from the use 
of fine clothes, sweet scents, flower garlands, sandal, and such 
other things (of delicious luxury). 

10. The experience of (the miseries of) hell consists (only) in 
the pain caused by enemies, by injurious weapons, by diseases and 
other causes of suffering. The final beatitude of mok$a is, however, 
death (itself); and that consists in the cessation of (breath t the 
principal vital air. 

11. Therefore it is not proper on the part of a wise man to 
talce (any) trouble on account of this (final beatitude). It is only 
a fool that becomes thin and worn oat to dryness by performing 
penances, and by fasting, etc, 

12—15$. Chastity and other such (cunning) conventions have 
been invented by clever weaklings. Gifts of gold and of lands, 
etc., the enjoying of sweet dinners on invitation, arc all tho devices 
of persons who are poor and have stomachs that are (ever) lean 
with hunger. With respect to temples, houses for the distribution 
of drinking water to travellers, tanks, wells, pleasure-gardens, and 
other such devices—only travellers praise them daily, (but) not 
others. The ritual of Acjnihdtra , tho throe Vedas, the (ascetic's) 
triple staff, the s nearing of one’s self with ashes are all (merely) 
means of livelihood to those who are destitute of intelligence and 
energy : so opines Brhaspati. 

By adopting only those means which are seen (to be practical) 
i such as agriculture, the tending of ca tie, trade, politics and 
1 administration, etc., a wise man should always (endeavour to) 
enjoy pleasures (here) in this world. 

Thus ends the second chapter, known as the system of the 
Ltikayaiikixs, in the SarM-darfam-siddhdnia-m^ composed 

by the venerable Saukaraearya. 
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CHAPTER HI—THE SYSTEM OF TRE iRHATAS OR JAXNAS. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SYSTEM Of THE J EE AT AS OR JAINAS. 

L The doctrine of tlie Lokdyatikas is liable to be objected 
to by all (other) philosophical controversialists. Now the 
Jaina, by (enunciating) his own doctrine, refutes their doctrine 
(thus). 

2. The heat of fire, the cold of water, the sweet sound of 
the cuckoos, and such other things happen to be (due to) the 
invariable nature (of those things); and (they) are not anything 
else. 

3. Pleasure and pain, which are transient, cannot be considered 
to constitute the nature of the • diman (self). By means of 
these two (viz., pleasure and pain), merit and demerit are deter¬ 
mined to be the self’s arirsta (or invisible results of works clone in 
former slates of re-incarnation). 

4. The fault (in reasoning) pointed out by you (the Lokdyatika), 
to the effect that, if what is unseen is in any way taken to be seen, 
then the unseen ceases to be the unseen, does not affect me (the 
Jaina), inasmuch as that (unseen) is established for me by means 
of the scripture. 

5. And surely the inference of fire from smoke has been 
approved of by you also, who, on seeing the smoke, run near (to 
where it is) for the purpose of getting at the invisible fire. 

0. Those persons, who take their stand on the scriptures of the 
Jainas, couie to know clearly (both) the seen and the unseen 
by such means as perception, inference, and scripture. 

7. Human beings are of three kinds, namely, the perfected 
beings, the beings in (mundane) bondage, and the sufferers in 
hell. Some are (by their own nature) the. highest of perfected 
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beings, (while) others (become so) with the aid of mantras (mystic 
magical formulas) and the power of sovereign herbs. 

8. To any one in this world, who has adopted renunciation, 
freedom from (mundane) bondage results through the united 
operation of knowledge and works in the .manner taught by the 
(great) spiritual preceptor. 

9. Bondage in the case of the Arhatas is that obstructive 
veil covering the knowledge of all things, whioh is (in the case 
of all of them) produced by the bodies acquired by them in 
consequence of (their) karmas (or the impressed effects of aotions 
done in previous states of re-incarnation). And final liberation 
consists in the souls having no (such) veil of obstruction. 

10. All bodies, with their organs (of sense, eto.) arc made up 
of ultimate atoms, otherwise known as pudgalaii which follow 
(in the wake of) the merit and demerit (of beings). 

H. The selves, which exist in the cages consisting of the bodies 
of creatures, beginning with worms and insects and ending with 
‘ elephants, are of the size of their respective bodies; and they are 
attached to their bodies by reason of (their) ignorance. 
f ; 12. In regard to the body, whioh is itself an obstructive cover¬ 
ing for the atmany there need not bo any other covering such as a 
doth, eto.; for, if such (a covering) is admitted (to lie required), 
1 then in regard to this also (another covering will have to be 
admitted); * and there will thus result the logical fallacy of a 
regremis in infinitum 

Id. The yogim (or the true seers of the self) do not cause 
pain to (any being in) the whole collection of living beings, in 
thought, or word, or deed; (they) assuredly move about as sky- 
clad. (or naked) persons leading the life of celibacy. 

14. They (carry) the feathers of peacocks in their hands, and 
are accomplished in adopting the various postures (prescribed for 
yogic meditation), such as the ‘ posture of the hero \ etc. They 
eat out of the 1 vessels ' consisting of (their own) hands, and have 
their hairs out, and are engaged in silent meditation. 

15-i5£. These sages are free from stains and are pure, and 
(are able to) destroy the multitude of sins appertaining to 
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those who bow unto them in reverence. That Omnisoient 
Spiritual Teacher of the world, who is the bestower of the fruits 
of (even) their mantras, and ie established as an authority on the 
road to final freedom—He is (certainly) worthy of being faithfully 
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followed by all. 

Thus ends the third ohapter, known as the system of the 
Arhatas (or Jainas), in the Sarva^darsaiia^siddhanta-sahgrojia 


composed by the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER TV. 


THE SYSTEMS OF THE BAUDI)HAS, 

I. 

The System of the Madhyamikm. 

1. Mow Che Banddhas unhesitatingly discard the system pro¬ 
mulgated even by the spiritual toaoher of the Jainas, just as (they 
themselves discard) the doctrine of the Lokayatas. 

2. By reason of the difference in views among the four 
(classes of the followers of Buddha), the soriptures of the Bauddhas 

'‘‘are of four kinds; and they impel (men) to live (their lives) thus 
or thus, according to their (particular) fitness and qualifications. 

3 What is known as ‘intellect'’ is indeed ‘consciousness ’ 
itself. It. is not considered to he an internal instrument (of the 
mind), because (the expressions)—' He is aware ’ and ‘ He under¬ 
stands ’—are (generally) used as if they are synonymous. 

4. For three out of the (four) schools of Bauddhas, the under¬ 
standing exists undisputedly (as a reality). In (the view of) only 
two of thorn, external objects exist (in reality ). There is difference 
of opinion (among all of them) in respect of other things: and 

that is as follows. 

5. That Bauddha, who is a Vaibhdsika, declares that external 
objects are established through direct perception. But the 
Sautraniika (Buddhist) says that external objects are (merely) 
such (things) as are inferred from the forms of consciousness. 

6. The Yogdeara (Buddhist) says that only consciousness is 

(real) here, and that nothing else (is real). 

And the Mddhyamka (Buddhist) disputant says that in fact 

even consciousness does not exist (as a reality). 

7. The Mddkyamikas consider that the ultimate principle is 
not existent, nor non-existent, nor existent-nnd-non-existent, nor 
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(anything else which is) different from both (the existent and the 
non-existent), and that it is (thus) outside the scope of (all these) 
four (possible) alternatives. 

8. Whatever is non-existent, that cannot be produced by any 
cause, as, for instance, the (absolutely non-existent) horns of a hare 
(cannot at all be produced). If origination is admitted to he 
desirable in the case of what is (really) existent, then (in fact 
origination) produces (only) that which has been already produced. 

8. It is impossible for one (and the same) thing to bo both an 
entity and a non-entity. Nor does it stand to reason (to hold) 
that one (and the same) thing is distinct from (both) reality and 
unreality. 

10-11. Therefore it is proved that the ultimate principle is 
such nolhinguesa as is outside the scope of the four alternatives 
(above set forth). If, in the enquiry whether or not the generic 
configurations of things are different from the individuals oharao- 
terised by those generic configurations, it lie admitted that they 
are different, then those (generic configurations) have to he appre¬ 
hended separately from the individuals, like the toes (for example, 
which are separately perceived in the body which is their possessor). 

1 That individuality which is self-evidently well established is 
i (indeed) what belongs to the ultimate atoms. 

12. The characteristics of ultimate atoms have to be described 
by the Vams'kaH and others (like them). By (the atoms) having 
to come together at mice in sixes, there would arise in relation to 
the ultimate atom the character (of its) being made up of six parts 
(or aspects). 

Id—16. If, however, (all the) six atoms happen to occupy 
the, same space, a collection (of atoms) has to he of the same measure 
(in volume) as u (single) atom. 

Are generic characteristics, such as llrabminbood, produced 
by the study of the Vetlas, or are they produced by means of 
(certain prescribed) sacraments, or by both (these means together) ? 
This is all inappropriate. If it be by means of the study of 
the Vedas that Brahmin t; pod results, then a &udra, who, having 
gone to another province, learns the Vedas well (thero), may also 
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acquire Brahmiuhood. And here, in this world, no Brahmin i® 
to be seen, who has (undergone) all the (required) sacraments, 
inasmuch as the sacraments prescribed for a Brahmin are in fact 
forty (in number). If ono who has (undergone only) one sacra¬ 
ment might be a Brahmin, then all men would become Brahmins. 

17-17J. When it is (thus) demonstrated that there are not at 
all such things as constitute generic and specific configurations of 
characteristics, the principle of consciousness also ceases altogether 
to exist* since there arises as a consequence the (utter) absence 
of (all) objects that are to be known. 

Such is the discussion conducted by the Mddhyamikats them¬ 
selves in relation to (their own) ultimate principle of nothingness. 

Thus ends the system of the Mddhyamikav. 


II, 

The System of the Yogacdras . 

1. The Yogdcdra , who maintains that consciousness exists 
quite independently (of the existence or otherwise of external 
objects), refutes the theory of nothingness stated thus by the 
nihilist Mddhyamika. 

2. If all is mere nothingness as mentioned by you, then (your) 
nothing itself has to be the criterion of truth to you. Hence 
you cannot appropriately have any right of discussion with others 
(who hold something other than nothing to be such a criterion). 

3. How do you then undertake to prove your own position and 
to disprove similarly the adversary’s position ? And why do you 
not here (in this case) argue, (as you well may), to the contrary ? 

4 What is of the nature of consciousness is indeed indivisible; 
but by those, whose vision is confused, it is seen to be, as it were, 
differentiated into the perceived object, the perceiving subject, 
and (then) the perception (itself). 

5. The means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the 
resulting (knowledge), &c., have (all) been, in accordance with 
the (current) views regarding (the nature of) knowledge, stated 
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(to be different and separate in character). The ultimate truth 
also will be expounded, when (in fact) there arise qualified persons 
(to grasp it). 

6. Indeed, there exists in reality (only) one thing, and that 
is of the nature of the intelligent principle of consciousness. 
And (its) oneness is not destroyed in consequence of the varied 
character of (its) manifestations. 

7. In regard to one and the same body of a flue young woman, 
a religious ascetic, an amorous man, and a dog have (respectively) 
three different views, to the effect that it is a (mere) carcase, al 
beloved mistress, and a thing fit to feed upon. 

8. If, nevertheless, that young woman (happens to be) only 
one, similarly is the ultimate principle of consciousness (only one) 
to us. Whatever else (is postulated) other than that, suoh as the 
(configurations of) generic characteristics, etc.,—you may (freely) 
disprove (all) that. 

9. Therefore consciousness, whioh is (fleeting and) momentary, 
and is (at the same time) wrongly differentiated in three ways by 

deluded persons-—(that) alone is held in honour (as the one 

reality) by those, who have dome to know (this) self-luminous 
principle, and are desirous of obtaining the salvation of final 
deliverance. 

Thus ends the system of the Yogacdras. 


III. 

The System of the Sautranti'kas. 

1. Consciousness alone has here (in this system) beei 
postulated by the clever Yogdcdra. There can be no perceptioi 
without an object of perception- Therefore, according to ns 
external objects also exist (in reality). 

2. According to the view of the Sautrdntikm , external objects ar< 
always inferred (to exist) by means of those differences (in peroep 
tion) whioh consist of (many) wonderful varieties in forms o: 
oonsciousness, such as blue, yellow, and so on. 
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3. The eye and the other (organs of sense) finally lose them¬ 
selves in (apprehending) the five things, such ns colour, etc. To 
him ( the Saulrantikd ), there is no sixth souse that apprehends* 
what, is external. 

4. It is (surely) appropriate (enough) that you (first) postulate 
(the ultimate atom) to consist of six parts (or aspects), and then 
(gi vo out' a refutation of the (atomic character of the) atom. Even 
according to that same (process of reasoning), if there be no 
external object, (then) there can bo no perceptive knowledge 
(of objects). 

5. The element (known as) aka-ia is declared by us (the 
Sautrantikas) to be (the same as) the ultimate atom. It has to 
be merely a notion, and is net considered to be anything else. 

6. All things are momentary (in point of existence), and are 
the result of the (varied) display of the forms of consciousness. 
Even those entities, which are (capable of being described definitely 
as) such and such, -(even they) are always inferred from the 
forms (of consciousness). 

7. In our view, even though there is momentariness (in rela¬ 
tion to things perceived), there is oertaiuly (in consequence) no 
contradiction in (the fact of) their being objects of percep¬ 
tion ; for, to be an (external object (of perception' is to possess the 
character of such a cause, as is capable of bestowing a form upon 
consciousness. 

Thus ends the system of the Sautrantikas. 


IV. 

The System op the Vaibhasikas. 

1. There is, in the theory of the Vaibhasikas, a slight difference 
from the theory of the Sautrantikas. External objects are 
(generally proved to exist) by means of direct perception; but 
it is only here and them that they have to be (known) through 
inference. 
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2. It is only tho ultimate atovns, gathered together by thousands 
iti accordance with their special capacity to be in front or behind, 
that exist (for us) as the massive expanse of external objects. 

3. Only at a distance does (a person) see a forest; but on going 
near it, he sees no forest any where apart from (seeing) the creepers 
and the trees. 

4. The clay comes to have the characteristics of the pot. But 
the pots (dome to have) the characteristics of the potsherds, and 
the potsherds become ("reduced into the state of) powdered parti¬ 
cles ; and these (particles are finally reducted to) the condition 
of atoms. 

«. Among all the four (schools of the) Bauddhas there is 
unanimity, in so far as the determination (of the nature) of the 
inner principle of the ego is concerned. They are in dispute with 
one auother in consequence of (their) difference in view in regard 
to (the outer world of) oommon phenomenal experience. 

6-7. Tho Bauddhas are those who take their stand on the 
buddhi (the intelligent principle of consciousness). The function of 
(thifi) consciousness is considered to bo of two kinds, viz., the 
cognitional and tho non-cognitiona). Of these, they understand 
the cognitional (consciousness) to be the moans here for the correct 
apprehension of'truth. But the other (non-oognitional con¬ 
sciousness), which is dependent upon a fundamental uon-diseem- 
tnent, is evolved out of the akandhas, the ayalanan, and the dhdius 
(or material components of the body), and is (as such) the source 
of nescience and does not form an authoritative criterion of truth. 

8—JO. According to all the Bauddhog, the whole collection of 
extended objects is (as it were) tho body that constitutes the 
world; here there are five skandhag and twelve ayahmrs and 
similarly eighteen dhdtm. The meaning of the word gkandha is a 
•group’, and (it) indicates an aggregation of each of (what are 
called) jmna, gamgkara, garhjHd , and also vedand and rupa. Here 
it is only a series of jnanug (or s'ates of consciousness) which 
is called cijmna-gkanaha (or consciousness-collection). 

11-12. The aggregate of the innate impressions (of merit 
and demerit due to karma) is what is called aamtkdra-gkandha 
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(or impress-collection); and vedand-skcmdha (or the affection- 
aggregate) is stated to oonsist of those states of consciousness which 
constitute pleasure and pain, etc., ae well as of that (stats of 
consciousness) which constitutes desire. The mmjnti-skandha (or 
the symbol-aggregate) is (made up of) what happens to be ; name \ 
The rupa-skandha (or perception-aggregate) here is the collection 
of (all perceivable) embodied beings. 

13—15. Pillars, pots, etc., which are all aggregates of em¬ 
bodied things, are made up of atoms. 

(The qualities of) solidity, shape, eto., belong to (the element 
of) earth ; and fluidity, etc., belong to (the element of) water 
Heat belongs to the element of light, and cold to the element of 
air. From the putting together of colour, smell, taste, and heat, 
as (they) appertain to these four elements (above-mentioned), 
the earth, etc., are produced ; and they are all aggregates of 
ultimate atoms* 

The ear, the skin, the eves, the tongue, and the nose are the 
five organs of knowledge. 

16. (The organ of) speech, the feet, the handB, the anus, eto., 
are known as the five organs of aotion. The consciousness 
which is embodied in a collection (of atoms) is intelligence ; and 
the manas is (its peculiar) instrument (for experiencing pain, 
pleasure, etc.). 

17. (What is here taken as) the body, which is the same as 
the world, is, through deluded vision, imagined to be (of a) five¬ 
fold (composition), consisting of name, class (or genus), quality, 
substance, and action, 

18-19. The criterion of truth as defined in the scriptures of 
the Bauddhas is held to be of two kinds. That is direct perception 
(properly), which is free from super-imposition and is undeluded. 
The super-imposition (here thought of) is, however, of five kinds, 
consisting of name, class, quality, substance, and action (respec¬ 
tively). Here (according to the Bauddhas ), the uature of logical 
inference consists in (arriving at) the knowledge of what is 
characterised by the sign by means of the direot perception of 
(merely) the sign (itself). 
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20. Ignorance, which is of four kinds, is removed by means of 
these two criteria of truth' (perception and inference). When 
(this) fourfold ignoranoe is destroyed, then the basic ignorance 
(relating to the common phenomenal apprehensiou of the universe) 
departs (as well). 

21. When (this) basic ignoranoe ceases to be, (then) there 
arises a continuous flow of faultless states of consciousness; and 
final deliverance is declared by the sage Buddha to be nothing 
other than (such a flow of) faultless states of consciousness. 

22. 0 ye, who aro desirous of (attaining) true knowledge, listen* 
to that supreme wisdom, which is free from tho defeots associated 
with birth, oontinuanoe and death, (that wisdom) which tears 
to the roots all attachments (giving rise to the bondage of karma) 
and is produced through (the living of) such (a life of) yoga as is 
characterised by the giving up of (all) likes and dislikes—(listen 
to that) supreme wisdom which is neither correlated to existence 
nor to non-existence, (to that) which is free from all intrinsic 
duality and is unequalled, (to that) which is pure like the 
firmament (on high) and is the source of (all) wealth—(listen 
to that). 

23. The Divine Lord, who has been declared (to exist) by 

the VaUesikas and others, whose aim is (merely to indulge ini 
excessive flattery, is not admitted by us. Now,' He is disproved 
(by us thus). P 

24. He who kuows tho truth regarding what is (morally) 
worthy .of acceptance arid what worthy of rejection, and also 
knows the means for the attainment of final deliverance, he alone 
is our authority, (but) not that Omniscient Being who is 
mentioned by you. 

25. A man may 'see’ things at a distance, or he may not 
Ho may very well ‘see’ the truth he wishes (to see). If he 
who can see far is to be (our) authority, then we (may as well) - 
worship eagles (which are known to be able to see very far). 

26. Ts there any one who knows the number of ants, etc., in a 
country ? The croatorship of all things, which is declared by y OU 
to belong to the Divine Lord, is not (logically) maintainable 
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27. If He be the agent in relation to (the production of) all 
things, then He leads men to tho practice of unrighteousness 
(also). (Thus) urging men to do what is improper, how can He 
lead them to do (only) that which is proper ? 

28. In relation to him who is bad, indifference should be tho 
proper attitude to be mantained by those who are good. (Surely) 
it is not a good deed on the part of the good to put salt into a 
out wound. 

29. If tho Divine Lord Himself is the authoritative producer 
#f all (your) religious scriptures, how can His language, wherein 
the former part is contradicted by the latter, prove authoritative P 

SO. If He induces men to do only that which is virtuous, then 
Ho becomes the promulgator of only one (kind of) scripture. 
How (then) can the creatorship of all things be predicated of 
Him who is (thus) effective (only) in part ? 

31. Does the Lord create the world with some profitable 
object in view, or (does He do it) without any such (object) P If 
He desires (any advantage to Himself), then He is imperfect. If 
He does not, He need not take up the work (of creation) at all. 

32. Does your ‘Lord’, like a deluded fool, undertake to do 
that which is profitless P What (for instance) is the use of 
making the excreta, etc., of sheep, etc., round (in shape) ? 

33. If His activity (in relation to creation) be for mere diver¬ 
sion, then does He play like a child ? To Him who plays always 
(thus), pain alone turns out to be the (ultimate) result in abundance. 

34. This ignorant creature (man) is powerless in regard to his 
own pleasures and pains. Being (unavoidably) impelled by the 
Lord, he may go either to paradise or to hell. 

35. In the hell, which is full of suffering, living creatures are 
alas! tom away (as it were) from their lives by means of the heat 
of red hot iron, etc., by the Lord, who is desirous of enjoying just 

a little pleasure of diversion (thus). 

36. If He is able to bestow boons (freely), He may bestow 
(the boon of) paradise on one who commits such (offenoes) as 
the killing of a Brahmin, and bestow hell on one who performs 
the soma sacrifice. 
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37. If He bestows gifts according to the harm as (of individuals), 
then all men may (well) be Lords (like Him). Being devoid of 
freedom in tho matter of bestowing gifts, how is He to be called 
the Lord of all ? 

38. The Omniscient Lord, who is accepted by the Naiydyikas 
and others, is (apt to be) refuted thus. Hence the sage Buddha, 
who alone knows what is (morally) worthy of adoption and what 
worthy of rejection, has to be accepted (by all as a true teacher and 
guide). 

39. One should offer worship to tho sanctuary. (Worship of) 
the sanctuary and other (such) duties, prescribed in the scriptures 
promulgated by tho lluddha, have (all) to be performed ; but not 
sacrifices, etc., which are taught in the Vedas and other (allied) 
scriptures. 

40. The BauddhaSy beginning with the Vaibhdsikas , take their 
stand (respectively) on action, on divinity, on (the practice of) 
meditation and mental concentration {yoga)y and on nothingness. 
They (the Bauddhas) aro only (of) four (kinds). 

Thus ends tho system of the Vaibhdsikas , among the doctrines 
adopted by the Bauddhas . 

The theories of the Lokdyaias, ArhataSy Mddhyamikas , Yoga - 
car as, Sautrantikas and Vaibhdsikas —which are six in number— 
are now concluded here. 

Thus ends the fourth chapter, known as the theory of the 
Bauddhas in the Sarva-darmna-siddhanta-sahgraha composed by 
the venerable Sankaraearya. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE VAISESIKAS. 

1. Now, the VaUesika , who upholds the teachings of the Vedas, 
refutes (the position of) the Bauddhas , the Lokdyatikas and the 
Arhatas , who are all atheistic and outside the pale of the Vedas . 

2. The Bauddhas and the others, who have strayed away 
from the path of the Vidas, are worthy of honour (only) in 
(those other systems (of theirs). Those worthy persons do not, 
however, constitute Brahmins. 

3. Therefore, the Bauddhas and the others, through (their) 
reproach, of the Vddas and the Brahmins, proclaim always and 
everywhere (their own) pitiable self-deception. 

1-. The Vedas alone constitute (as revealed scripture) the 
authoritative criterion of truth, because they have been produced by 
the Lord of all. According to the logic of elimination, He alone 
is to the individual souls the giver of the fruits of (their) works. 

5. The individual souls, or (their) works, or prakrti (nature), 
or the ultimate atoms are none of them capable of bestowing 
here (in this world) the fruits of works' on individual souls. 

6. If individual souls be themselves capable of obtaining 
the fruits of works, then let them, being such as are (naturally) 
devoted to their own happiness, prevent by means of (their own) 
efforts the unwished-for miseries (that often befall them). 

7. Works (karmas) are here incapable of bestowing their own 
fruits on individual souls; because they (the works) are non- 
intelligent, and so have no access to (the power to bestow) svarga 
and other such regions as are (won as) the fruit of works. 

8. Owing to its being non-inteliigent, it is impossible for the 
prakrti (also) to be the giver of the fruits (of karma). The 
ultimate atoms, which (too) are non-intelligcnt, are unable to give 
(to any one) the fruits (of karma). 
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9. Time also is non~intelligent, and so it surely cannot bestow | 
them (the individual souls) the fruits of their karma . j 

Therefore (some) other Being*, who is different from all these, i 
happens to be the giver of the fruits (of karma). 

10. And snob a Being, knowing as He does all the various 
living creatures and the places wherein they reside, has to be 
admitted to be the Omniscient One. (But) those others, whom 
the Bcmddhas and others approve of, cannot be (so accepted). 

11. He who does not know all the living beings in the world, 
but only knows what (in life) is (morally) worthy of acceptance 
and what worthy of rejection, and has (therefore) the scope (of his 
knowledge) limited—(he) is not different from such as are like 
ourselves and is not (hence) omniscient, 

12. On knowing (the truth of) that one part of the Vedas 
which teaohes about the production of (the visible) showers of rain j: 
by means of the sacrifice known as Karlnsti , it becomes necessary 
to place faith in those invisible things (known as) svarga (paradise) 1 
and apavarga (the final bliss of soul-deliverance), 

13. In determining (the truth regarding) tho unseen (results of 
Vedic works), the shower of rain declared (to be produced) by (the 
performance of) that sacrifice, which is known as Kdriristi , has to 
be noted. The attainment of sons and cattle from the perform¬ 
ance of the saorifice known as Citrd and other such sacrifices 
has (also) to be noted in determining (the truth of) the unseen 
results (of Vedic works). 

14-15. In relation to (tho items of) time specified in astro¬ 
nomy, the proof thereof is in the (timely occurrence of the) eclipse. 
Whatever the Bauddhas and others (like them) have taught to 
the effect, that (ail) such things are (wholly) authoritative as are 
(well) known (to be) partially (true),—that has been stolen from 
tho Vedas by (these) deceivers of the whole world. After learning 
the grammar of the hymns (of the Vedas), other (similar) hymns 
were composed anew by them. 

16. Magically effective charms produced by the bringing 
together of (suitable) letters—(they also) were similarly produced 
(anew by them). (On the other hand) nothing that has been seen 
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(to occur in their own scriptures) has been stolen from the scriptures 
of the Bauddhas by those who are the followers of the Vedas. 

17. Because the six auxiliary-science-mombers, beginning 
with the science of phonetics and pronunciation, belong only to 
the Vedcfs , they do not form (such) members of other scriptures 
(than the Vedas). It is nowhere stated (to be so), even by those 
who are other (than the followers of the Vedas). 

18. Therefore it is that the Vedas are more powerful (as 
authorities) than the (whole) collection of all the works of authority 
belonging to the atheists. The VaUesikas consider that the 

■ beatitude of final deliverance ( moksa ) results from the knowledge 
‘ of the six categories 

19—22. The Lord, the individual souls, and the whole of this 
world are (all) comprised within those (categories). Here (in this 
system) are given (these) six categories, namely, substance, quality, 
action, generality, which is higher as well as lower, and intimate 
relation. According to tho view of these ( Vai^tkas), there are 
nine substances, namely, earth, water, light, air and ether, space, 
time, soul and mind. Earth possesses (the quality of) smell; water 
has (the quality of) taste; to light belongs (the quality of) 
illumination; air is neither hot nor cold to the touch ; and aJcasa 
has sound for its (attributive) quality. Space is that which is 
indicated by the ideas of East and West; and time is that which 
is arrived at by means (of the ideas) of quickly and slowly. 

23. The soul is proved by the I-idea; and mams (the faculty 
of attention) is understood to be the internal organ (of the soul). 
Qualities abide in substanoes, so that they are (to be perceived) not 
in dissociation (from substances), nor iu association with anything 
other (than substances). 

24—27. (These) qualities are divided into twenty-four. And 
they are in order as follows : sound, touch, taste, colour (or form), 
smell, conjunction, speedfulness, number, fluidity, impressed innate 
influence, dimension, dividedness, effort, pleasure, pain, desire, 
intellect, aversion, severalty, priority, posteriority, merit and 
demerit and heaviness. These are the twenty-four qualities. And 
then action is of fivo kinds, namely, expansion, contraction, 
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throwing -upwards, looomotion, aud throwing downwards. Gen¬ 
erality is here (in this school) known to be of two kinds, namely, 
the higher and the lower. 

28-29. The higher (or the more comprehensive) one is the 
generality denoted by existence, etc., while the lower (or the 
comparatively loss comprehensive) one is known to be snob as 
substantiality (for instance). Those things, by means of which the 
mutual distinctions among the substancf' there are made out, 
are to be understood as forming particularities ; and these (parti¬ 
cularities) inhere only in substances. Intimate relation is the 
relation of substances with (such things as) qualities, etc. 

30. These six categories (of things) comprise (within themselves 
all) the objects of knowledge. The whole world is made up of 
them. The realisation of their similarities and dissimilarities is 
the means of attaining the salvation of final deliverance. 

31. Tho dtman (self), which is located within (material) 
substances, is itself of (two) different kinds in the form of the 
individual soul arid of the Supreme Soul, The gods, men, and 
the lower animals are (all) individual souls, and the Great Lord 
is the other (kind of dtman ). 

32 — 34. (That person), who performs the duties enjoined by 
Him, he is freed (from the bondage of samara ); but the other 
person (who does not perform such duties) is bound down (in 
bondage). The VedaSy the Smrtis, the Itihdsas , etc., the Puranas , 
the Mahdbhdrata , etc., have all to bo understood as constituting the 
commandment of the Lord ; and (this commandment) should not 
he transgressed at any time by those who are believers in the 
Vedas. Tho criteria of truth are of three kinds, namely, perception, 
inference, aud scripture. The Creator of the World is made out (to 
exist) by means of these three criteria of truth. Therefore the 
works enjoined by Him have to be performed for tho purpose 
of satisfying Him solely. 

35. This divine and supreme Lord may be made to become 
pleased only by means of loving devotion. From His grace 
results the beatitude of final deliverance, which consists in the 
cessation of the activity of the instruments (of the soul). 





>n the cessation of the activity of (its) instruments, t 
soul exists in a condition similar to that of a stone. To us, the 
destruction of pleasure (also) is, like the destruction of pain, 
accomplishable with difficulty, 

37-371. Therefore, after becoming (thus) disgusted with (the 
life of ( samara, the person, who is desirous of attaining final 
freedom, obtains the (wished-for) deliveraneo. 

Hereafter the Naiyayika will prove by means of logical reason¬ 
ing what is good and acceptable to us (as philosophical contro¬ 
versialists) : for, the views (of both) of us. who uphold the Vedas 
(alike), do not differ very materially. 

Thus ends the fifth chapter, known as the system of the 
VaMsikas, in tho Sarva-dar&ana-siddhanta-sangraha composed by 
the venerablo Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE SYSTEM OF THE NA1YAYIKAS . 

i. The theory of the Navjdijika is briefly expounded now 
— (the theory of him), through whoso logical reasoning the Vedas 
devoured by the wretched heretic folk have been saved (from 
destruction). 

2 —5. Aksapada (Grautama) declares that the salvation of,final 
deliverance rosults to individual souls from the knowledge of the 
sixteen topics beginning with pramdm (the means of proof). 
Those are—the means of proof, the object of knowledge, settled 
conclusion, and the other thing—doubt, purpose (or motive), 
example, demonstration, premiss, reasoning, discussiou, contro¬ 
versy, cavilling, fallaoy, perversion, self-confutation, and also final 
refutation. There arc four moans of proof hero (in this system), 
viz., perception and what is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and scripture. Comparison, however, is Dot admitted 
by some (as a means of proof). Perception is (firstly) that of 
ourselves and of others (similar to us) ; and there is also (secondly) 
another (kind of it), viz., that of the yogins (or trauscendental 
seem). 

C—8. The yogins see all things by means of the grace of the 
Lord. The Lord naturally sees all things with His eyo of 
knowledge. The beings with the eye of flesh do not realise the 
Lord of all even with (great) effort. It is (however) clear that the 
following syllogism proves the Lord :—All things such as the 
earth, the mountains, etc., are understood to have an Omniscient 
Being as the cause (of their creation); because they are all, like 
pots (for instance), produced effects. It is thus that the Creator of 
the world is inferred. 

9. If it be said that, in regard to the earth, etc., their being 
produced effects is (itself) not proved, then that also, namely, their 
being produced effects, may bo proved by means of (the fact of) 
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fclieir being made up of component parts, in the*manner of pots, 
walls, etc., (which are all made up of component parts). 

10. In relation to (the possession of) the physical body, etc., as 
seen (in the case of the makers of pots, makers of walls, etc.) in the 
above illustrative example, the question of merit and demerit 
(as determining the material embodiment of a soul) arises (as a 
matter of course). From this circumstance, no particular objection 
can in any respeot bo raised here by Bhatta and others (in relation 
to the proof of the world-creating Lord). 

11. Any such objection is not valid (as regards Grod), because 
there is (the appropriateness of His) belonging to a class which 
may bo (either) suporior (or) equal (to that of the makers of pots 
and the makers of walls, etc.). What is really inferred here is 
simply the cre&torship (of the Lord) purely from the fact of (the 
world) being a produced effect. 

12. If you raise any objection (to this) with the aid of (any) such 
peculiarities as may bo found in the (given illusti'ative) examples, 
then there will also be room (even in the roaaoning accepted by 
yon) for the negation of the inference of fire from smoke. 

13. The Lord Siva, even though He has no body, performs 
work here, out of (Die own free) will, in the same manner in which 
a person, without necessarily requiring (another) body (as instru¬ 
ment), makes his own body move. 

14. The attributes of the groat Lord are these three, namely, 
desire, knowledge and effort. These may, like the essential 
characteristics of atoms, exist even where there is no (built-up) 
body. 

15. No effect is here produced without (a producing) action; 
and it is provod by us that this action has to be preceded by 
effort, because it has the character of an action like the actions of 
persons like us. 

16. That enunciation of the non-existence of the Lord, which 
has been made (by our opponent), has been (thus) disproved 
through (the process of) elimination, by taking into account the 
appropriateness of the earth, etc., being such produced effects as 
can be caused (only) by the activity of One who is omniscient. 
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17- That logic by which tho VaMesika has proved the Lord God 
through the process of elimination-—that has to be adopted here 
(by us also;. In this respect, both oar systems are alike. 

18. Beoause time, karma, prakrti, etc., are non-intelligent, the 
Lord Siva is different (from them). And because individual souls 
are all possessed of very limited knowledge, Be (the Lord Siva) 
has to bo accepted as no other than an Omniscient Being. 

19. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is accepted, because 
they have been brought out by the Omniscient Lord. The 
uuthoritativeness of the Stnrlis and such other (sacred writings) 
results from their being based upon these (Vedas). 

20. Svarga (or the celestial world of enjoyment) and the final 
salvation of the soul’s deliverance (apararga) come only to those 
who faithfully perform the karma s (or works) which are ordained 
in the Vedas and in the Smrtis ; but they (viz., svarga and apavargci ) 
never come to tho heretics anywhere. 

21. The Lord Siva is described also in the Triyamhaka-mantra 
and other such ( mantras ) by means of such things as are (calcu¬ 
lated) to remind one of what is good to be adopted in the (daily) 
practice of religion. 

22. It has been explained by moans of reasoning and other 
such (aids) that, on observing among other things the shower of 
rain as the visible result of the performance of tho sacrifice 
known as Kdrlristi, faith has to be placed in these (two) unseen \ 
things, namely, svarga (heavenly paradise) and apavarya (the final ; 
deliverance of the sold). 

2d. Tho wholo lot of tho scriptures produced by Buddha 
and others (like him) is unauthoritative like the language of tho 
insane, because those scriptures have been composed by persons 
who wero not wise and trustworthy. 

24. What the thorny hedge is for the protection of the 
growth of (the crops raised from) the seeds (sown in the fields), 
that the hedge consisting of logical reasoning is for the safe¬ 
guarding of the truths expounded in the Vedas. 

25. Logical reasoning supports right knowledge; and it is 
associated with three processes of dialectics. These dialectic 



processes are understood to bo only three, viz., discussion, contro¬ 
versy and cavil. 


26. A discussion is (that which is carried on) by the student 
with the teacher with the object of learning the truth. Neither 
victory nor defeat is (the aim) here. Both those (arise as aims), 
however, in rotation to controversy and cavil. 

27. In regard to controversy, as also in regard to cavil, thero 
aro four constituent requisites, viz., a disputant, a counter¬ 
disputant, a quostioner, and a president of the assembly (wherein 
the parties carry on their dialectic contests). 

28. The counter-disputant, whenever be is in dread of defeat 
[ due to bis (own) ignorance of the appropriate answer, should 

conquer tho disputant either by (the process of) perversion or by 
(the pointing out of) solf-oonfutation and other such defects (in 
his arguments). 

29. In regard to the person who utilises (in bis arguments 
the process of) perversion or (tho pointing out of) self-confutation, 
on© should set up a final refutation. That which puts an end 
to a dialectic exposition is said to be the final refutation. 

30—33. Of these, (the trick of) perversion is of three kiuds, 

( being based on the secondary sense of words, on tboir general 
significance, or on tho (ambiguity of the) language fused by the 
opponent). When it is said by a disputant that a certain dvija 
(or twioe-born Brahmin) knows (all) the four VSulat, if .the 
opponent finds fault with this, taking for the purpose a general 
view (of the situation), and says—“ Is this anything wonderful ? 
To be the knower of tho four Vedas is quite in keeping with (his) 
' being a Brahmin (dvijaf —then, as a refutation (of this 
position), its over-comprehensiveness should be brought out by 
means of (appropriately argumentative) sentences. When a 
disputant gives out (for instance)This Vedic student is a 
nava-vastra ’*,* there would be verbal .perversion (in tho controversy) 


* The word nava means both ‘ new ’ and ‘ nine ’ in Sanskrit, so that a nava- 
vastra mav be either ‘he who has a now doth’ or ‘ho who has nine cloths.’ 
Tho speaker here uses the expression in the former souse, but his opponent 
purposely misunderstands him in the latter sense. 


* 
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there, if the speaker is refuted (by his opponent) by saying—* 


“ Where are the nine cloths of this (student) ? ” By reason of 


its being opposed to the intended purport (of the speaker, t his 


sort of reply) stultifies the meaning aimed at (by him). 

34. An argument which is destructive of one’s own (position), 
or a replv which is well capable of being found fault with—that 
is self-confutation. This consists of twenty-four varieties. 

35. Where a counfer-disputant employs the twenty-four kinds 
of (arguments leading to) self-confutation and thus gives erroneous 
answers, what has to be urged (to put him down) is final 
refutation. 

36—38. The various kinds of self-confutation are (dependent 
upon) what follow: likeness, unlikeness, equality, superiority, 
inferiority, deseribabiiity and indescribability, alternative suppo¬ 
sition, applicability, inapplicability, and the process of accom¬ 
plishing the end in view, incident, counter-illustration, ineffective¬ 
ness, doubt, presumption from circumstances, uniformity, and 
what are called logical proof and inconclusive argument, action, 
perceptibility, the invariable and tho variable. Since those 
happen to bo the means of giving rise to (the sense of) sameness 
(in relation to both tho sides of an argument), they are (also) 
known as the (different) kinds of 4 sameness ’ (in dialectics). 

39-40. When there is complete ignorance of the right answers 
(to be given in an argument), absolute defeat will be the 
result. According^, (even) by means of controversy and cavil, 
one has to refute those who are outside the pale of the Vedas , 
and then, for the purpose of satisfying the Lord God, one has 
to perform only such works as are enjoined in the Vddas. By 
means of the power of yoga (meditation and mental concentra¬ 
tion) obtained through His grace, he, who is desirous of obtaining 
the final deliverance of his soul, will obtain (that) deliverance. 

41—43. In the condition of final release there will be the 
experience of eternal bliss without (any perception whatsoever 
of) sense-objects. 

I choose to be a fox in the beautiful Brnddvana in preference 
to that altogether hlhsless salvation of soul-deliveranee, which has 
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been taught by the Yaitesika , who, by means of the sacrifices pre¬ 
scribed in the Vedas and by means of the grace of the fjord, 
wishes to attain with great effort the (altogether feelingless) state 
of a swoon, a oondition of existence similar to that of a stone. 
Indeed, it has been already staled that the final deliverance (of the 
soul) results from that yoga, which is the outcome of loving 
devotion directed to Hari (or the God Visnu). 

44 _ 44 |, Yoga, has eight essential constituents, namely, 
internal self-restraint, external restraint of conduct, assumption 
of postures, controlling of the breath, drawing the senses into 
the mind within, and sustained attention, and intense meditation, 
and self-realisation. The Sankhya will explain these at length. 

Thus ends the sixth chapter, known as the theory of the Naiya- 
yikas, in the Sarva-dariam-siddhanta-sangraha, composed by the 
venerable Sahkarac&rya. 
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CHAPTER vrr. 


THE THEORY OF PRABHAKABA. 

1. Now, the theory of the teacher Prabhakara, who, even out 
of rivalry with his (own) preceptor, extolled the Purva-mmamsd, 
will be briefly described- 

2—3. According to (this) teacher, there are five categories, 
namely, substance, quality, action, generality and subordination— 
which, along with power, similarity and number, are understood 
to be (altogether) of eight different kinds : there is no particularity, 
and there is no non-existence as apart from the (correlated) surface 
of the earth, etc. : and only that work whieh is ordained in the 
. Vedas can be the bestower of the salvation of soul-emancipation, 
aud no other (work is capable of being the bestower of such 
salvation). 

4—6. Indeed, ho becomes subject to bondage, who performs 
suoh karma a as have desirable (selfish) objects in view, or such 
(karma,t) as are prohibited (in the scriptures). The (contents of 
the) Vedas are divisible into four kinds, as vidhis (or mandatory 
injunctions), urthavadax (or explanatory disquisitions), mantras 
(or metrioal hymns), and ndmadhexjas (or names). These ( Vedas) 
have the mandatory injunctions as their important subject-matter, 
and teach us what constitute (our) duties as woll as what do not 
constitute (our) duties. Such injunctions—as ‘ The dtman (or self) 
has to be known are contained in tho Arana (that is, in the 
Upanisads), and clearly enjoin there (the acquisition of) the 
knowledge of the self as it really is. The dtman (or self) is 
different from the intellect, the senses, and tho body, and is all- 
pervading and unchanging. 

7. In tho cognition of objects, it appears to be varied in 
form in relation to every one of the (many) fields (of objective 
cognition). In (the perception)—“ I know the pot well ”—surely 
there arises to a person at once a threefold oognition. 
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8. Indeed, to the (perceiving) person, the pot appears as 
constituting the object of knowledge, the agential subject of 
knowledge (appears) as derived from the ego-idea, and the knowl¬ 
edge (itself appears) as a self-luminous something. 

9-10. Th8 Vaismka has declared that the final deliverance of 
the soul results from the cessation of the activities of the instru¬ 
ments (of the soul). Accordingly, he, being anxious to cross 
the shoreless ocean of unendurable samara, wishes to attain that 
(final) deliverance of tho soul, which is (merely) a state of existence 
similar to that of a stone, and is the outcome of the destruction 
of volitional effort, pleasure, pain, desire, merit, demerit, etc. 

XL The destruction of pleasure, which is (itself) achieved 
with pain, is as desirable as the destruction of pain (itself). The 
experience of eternal bliss cannot, moreover, be admitted in rela¬ 
tion to the at tribute less (soul). 

12. One should not create a change of view in (the minds of) 
those ignorant persons who are attaohod to karma (or ritualistic 
work). Tho path to be adopted by those who have renounced the 
world is different; (and that) is not at all suited to those who are 
devoted to (ritualistic) work. 

*18. Therefore, considering that they are enjoined (in the 
scripture), sacrifices and other religious duties have (all) to be 
performed. Otherwise, the harm of sinfulness will befall those 
who are qualified only to live the life of (ritualistic) works. 

14. Those, who solely depend upon (such) works alone, will 
(also) attain unsurpassable good (in the end). There is (in fact) 
no superior deity othor than what is aimed at by the use of the 
ending of the fourth (or dative) case. 

15. On the lines laid down by his preceptor, Bhatta 
(Kumarila), this teacher Prabhakara set at naught (all) those 
who (then) stood outside the pale of tho Vedas , and promulgated 
(his) authoritative teaching in relation to those who are qualified 
(merely) for (the life of ritualistic) works. 

Thus ends tho seventh chapter, known as the theory of 
Prabhakara, in the Sarva-darsam-siddhanta-sangraha , composed by 
the venerable Snnkaracarya, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SYSTEM OF (KUMABILA) BHATTACARYA. 

1. The great teacher Bhatta, who was a particular incarna¬ 
tion of Kumar a (the war-god), established well on earth the 
(religious) path of the Vedas, which had been in fact set at, 
naught by the Bauddhas and other atheists in former times. 

2. On giving up both those (kinds of) works, which have 
(either) the attainment of particular desired objects in view, or 
are prohibited by the scripture, the wise man, whose mind is 
purified, attains the highest bliss through performing such works 
as arc ordained (in the scripture). 

3. The results of the works, that have particular desired 
objects in view, have, in accordance with those (very) works 
having (such) specialty desired objects in view, to be enjoyed only 
after being born again by (those) men who perform the works with 
specially desired objects in view. 

4. But be, who performs the works prohibited by the scripture, 
has, after being born in the form of worms, insects, etc., to enjoy 
the (bitter) fruits of forbidden works, and has to go lower and 
lower down into hell, 

5. Therefore, both duty and non-duty have to be (clearly) 
made out by the wise man after due enquiry Both of them have 
scriptural injunction as their authoritative basis, and do not fall 
within the scope of perception and such other (crii ia of truth). 

fi. The Vedas contain four different kinds (cf topics), namely, 
vidhi (or mandatory injunctions), art ham da (o. xplanatory dis¬ 
quisitions), mantra (or metrical hymns), and namadheya (or names). 
The Vedas have the mandatory injunctions for their chief subject- 
matter, and thus teach us (mainly) about duties and non-duties. 

7. That (kind of) sentence in the Vedas happens to be a com¬ 
mandment, which turns men away from what is forbidden, or 
3 
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makes them heoome engaged in the performance of prescribed 
duties; and it ie indicated by means of the potential mood, the 
imperative mood, the potential passive participles and other 
(similar verbal forms). 

8. Whatever sentence here (in the Vedas') censures forbidden 
things or praises such things as are enjoined—that is an arihavdda : 
it has the force of an authoritative means of knowledge, for the 
reason that it forms an auxiliary part of injunctions. 

9. Mantras are those constituent elements of (ritual) works, 
which throw light on what has to be accomplished (through such 
works). Those things which happen to be the names of sacrifices, 
etc., in the Vedas, they are the ndmadheyas in faot. 

10. The injunction—“ The dtman (or self) has to be known ”— 
and other (similar injunctions) which are given in the Armas (or 
Upanisads ) enjoin on individual souls the knowledge relating to 
the Brahman who is the Supreme Soul. 

11. On the strength of the two (following) logical syllogisms, 
the Bauddhas distinctly fiud fault oven with the Vedas : and the 
denial of the duties, etc., which are derived from those (Vedas 
themselves) as source, follows (thence) as a matter of course. 

13. (Firstly), the Vedas are no authoritative means of knowl¬ 
edge, because they possess the characteristics of spoken sentences, 
(even) like the sentences of the man in the street. Again (they 
aro not authoritative) because they are the productions of unwise 
and untrustworthy persons, like the speech of the insane. 

Id. j his (argument; is not right: the two reasons given 
above are quite ineffective (here). Simply because they (the Vedas) 
happen to be (made up of) sentences, it does not follow that 
the Vedas have not the character of an authoritative means of 
knowledge. 

11. The (other) reason given by you, to the effect that they are 
composed by unwise and untrustworthy persons, is (also) useless 
(here). Want of authoritativeness (in relation to ordinary utter¬ 
ances) may well result from the mere faot of (their) having been 
uttered by an unwise and untrustworthy person. But it cannot 
be so in the case of revealed scriptures. 
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15. The character of being produced by unwise and untrust¬ 
worthy persons cannot (at all) become (associated as) a blemish 
with the eternal Vedas . In regard to human utterances, (however), 
there may always be the faults of deceitfulness, etc., (in association 
with them). 

16—>19. As (we hold that) the Vi$da$ are not personal produc¬ 
tions, we have no suspicion of any faultiness whatsoever (in relation 
to them). A few Ncnydyikae and others, who believe in the authori¬ 
tativeness (of the Vgdas) on account of their having been given 
out by the Lord, take objection to the view that the Vedas do not 
possess the characteristics of personal productions, (and say) that 
the l #das are to them of (divinely) personal origin, inasmuch as 
they possess the character of (being made up of) sentences like the 
Bharaia and other such works, and that (nevertheless) the authori¬ 
tativeness (of the Vedas) is also well established in that they 
have been produced by the Lord of all. In regard to (all) works 
of personal origin, it is right to ask whether or not there is 
authoritativenesa (in them). There being no speaker in respect 
of the (original productive utterance of the) Vedas y even such a 
talk (about authoritativeness) is impossible (in relation to them). 
The eternality which is predicated of the Vedas (by us) is (there¬ 
fore) utilised to establish their authoritative ness. 

20. (To hold) that the reason of the authoritativeness (of fcho 
Vedas) is (to be found) entirely in their being produced by the 
Lord of all that is not right. With the help of which criterion 
of truth is the Lord in this connection assumed to exist P 

21. If He be so assumed with the aid of scripture, then (it is 
asked) whether the scripture is eternal or non-eternal. If it be 
eternal, then what is (the meaning of) this assumption of ihe 
agency of the Lord in regard to it (as a thing produced by 
Him) ? 

22-28 In regard to the view (that the scripture is) non- 
eternal, there will arise the fallacy of reciprocal dependence. 
That the authoritativeness of the scripture is due to its being 
the language of the Lord, and that the Lord is (in His turn) estab¬ 
lished by means of that same scripture, is accordingly the fallacy 
3 * 
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of reciprocal dependence (here). Therefore, it is well established 
that the Vidas are possessed of authoritativeness altogether in 
themselves. 

24-25. Purther, it is also (thus) established that (the teachings 
bearing upon) duty and non-duty fall entirely within the scope of 
the Vedas . It may, however, be objected (here) that, (even) without 
the Vidas y the yogins perceive directly and clearly (what is) dharma 
(or duty), in the manner of (other persons perceiving) the fruit 
of the erablic myrobalan when placed on the palm of the hand. 
How (then) can the Vedas be the sole source of authority (in relation 
to duty) ? It is not right to say so (in obj eotiou) ,* the yoyin 
cannot be different in natare from such as are like ourselves. 

26—31. He also perceives objects with the help of the five 
senses and does not go beyond. Perception and what is called 
inference, and then comparison (or analogy), presumption from 
eirouinstances, and also the negative proof of non-peroeption— 
(these) do not indeed teach ns duty. Perception, which gives rise 
to the knowledge of existing things by means of the contact of 
the several senses (with them), cannot surely apprehend that which 
has passed away or that which has not (yet) arrived. Owing to 
the non-existence of anything which has the character of being an 
invariable concomitant of dharma (or duty), inference also does 
not evidently give rise to the knowledge of duty and non-duty. 
As there is nothing (at all) anywhere which resembles duty, etc., 
comparison (or analogy), which (only) apprehends similarities, 
cannot be the means of making out duty and non-duty. If, by 
means of the evidence of circumstantial presumption, only a 
general proposition is arrived at to the effect that duty is the cause 
of pleasure and non-duty (the cause) of pain, there is nothing 
wrong (in it). ( But) a general rule cannot be put into practice. 
Moreover, (suoh a rule) may then be found to be too late (in 
coming, when duty has to be actually judged by its result). 

32-33. Sacrifices, etc., are (all) to be adopted in practice, being 
the particular things enjoined by the mandatory injunctions 
(in the Vidas). The (negative) proof of non-perception cannot 
throw light on merit (as associated with duty) and on demerit (as 
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associated with non-duty); because it is always in the absence 
of the (first) five means of knowledge that this (negative proof 
of non-perception) has soope to operate. Therefore, it . is estab¬ 
lished that duty and non-duty fall exclusively within the scope (of 
the authority) of the Vedas. 

31. The work which is enjoined exclusively by the Vedas yields 
the salvation of final deliveranoe; and none other than that (yields 
such deliveranoe). Therefore, one who is desirous of final deliver¬ 
ance, should not, in respect,of this matter, be engaged (either) 
in those (activities) which have particular objects of desire 
in view or in those whioh are prohibited (by the Vidas). 

35—38. One should perform the daily obligatory and the 
occasionally obligatory (works) with the object of avoiding the 
harm of sinfulness that will (otherwise) arise. In regard to the 
Supreme Self taught in (the scriptural injunction)—“ The Atman 
(or Self) should be known, eto.”—the knowledge (of that Supreme 
Self) is certainly (capable of being) bom in the individual selves. 
The dtman (or the self) of him, who performs the works enjoined 
(in the scripture) and practises the yoga consisting of praiydhara 
and the other constituent elements, is (indeed) realised at last 
through direct perception (by him) with the aid of the (internal) 
organ of manas (or the faculty of attention) as the instrument. 
The dtman is both differentiated and undifferentiated, and is like 
the (conception of the) ox, (for instance), both real and unreal. 
Although (the dtman is) differentiated when in the form of 

individual souls, yet He is undifferentiated as the Supremo (Soul)_ 

is unreal in the form of individual selves and real in the form of 
the Supreme (Self). 

39. Just as the generic characteristics of the ox aro made out 
only in relation to particular oxen characterised by tho variegated 
colour (and the other colours), bo the Supreme Soul also has to be 
understood to exist as if continuously threaded through (all) the 
individual souls. 

40. By means of the mantras known as traiyambaka, eto., He 
is to be worshipped and meditated upon by all those who aro 
desirous of (the salvation of) final release. Ho (who thus worships 
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and meditates upon God) obtains the (blessed) condition of true 
self-abidance, even by meditating upon Him as possessed of 
(some) super-imposed form. 

41-41 j. In the state of final deliverance, there occurs, (even) 
in the absence of the objeots of the senses, the experience of the 
highest bliss. Through (this) experience of eternal bliss, all those, 
who are desirous of (the salvation of) final release, become freed 
from attachment to the objeots of the senses, and reach that 
condition of final deliverance from whioh there is no returning 
(to this world of mmmra ). 

Thus ends the eighth chapter, known as the system of 
Bhattacarya, in the Sarva~darkina-siddhanta-mngraha composed 
by the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE SANKHYAS. 

1. Now the doctrines of the Sdhkhya will be briefly described. 
The science of the Sankhyas is of two kinds, namely, thiestical 
and non-theistical. 

2. Kapila produced the non-theistieal (Sdhkhya) and Patahjali 
(produced) the other. Kapila is (the incarnation of) Vasudeva 
(Vi^nu), and Patanjali is (the incarnation of) Ananta (the divine 
serpent). 

3. Kapila teaches that the final liberation (of the soul) results 
through knowledge, while Patanjali teaches (that it results) from 
yoga (or practical application). A yogin (however) stands in need 
of that knowledge of the ultimate principles which is given out in 
the system of Kapila. 

4. In the Vedas , the Smriis , the Itihdsaa , the Pur anas, the 
MahdbJmrata , etc., and also in the scriptures of the Saivas and 
others, the teachings given in the Sdhkhya (system) are clearly 
seen (to be adopted). 

5. From the discrimination of the manifest and the unmanifest, 
the knowledge of the purusa (the individual soul) itself results ; 
and through this (knowledge) thero arises to men unfailingly the 
absolute cessation of the throe miseries. 

6-7. Misery is ddhydtmika , or ddhibhautika , or ddhidaivika . 
The ddhydtmika (misery) consists of mental pain and of diseases 
such as boils, etc. The ddhibhautika misery is that which is caused 
by worms and other such living creatures* The ddhidaivika 
misery is that which is caused by rain, sun, etc. 

8. By means of the knowledge of the dtman (the indi¬ 
vidual soul), all the miseries unfailingly and absolutely coase to 
be. The freedom which results ^to the soul) from other means 
(than this knowledge of the dtman) is subject to decadence and 
improvement. 
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9. Except by means of the knowledge of the ultimate principles, 
the final freedom (of the soul) cannot arise : (it cannot be produced) 
by any other means, such as medicinal and magical herbs, sacrifices, 
eto., which give rise to (the attainment of) svarga and other similar 
results, and (thus) fall within the scope of the three * qualities ’ 
(of sattva, rajas , and tamas). 

10. To him alone, who knows the twenty-five principles consist¬ 
ing of the manifest, tho unmanifest, etc., there comes the clear 
knowledge of the dim an (or self). 

11. He who knows the twenty-five principles may Live in 
whatever estate of life (he likes). Whether he (happens to) ho a 
person characterised by matted hair or by shaven head or by 
locks of hair—(he) will obtain final freedom : there is no donbt 
about this. 

12—14. The twenty-five principles arc—the purvsa (individual 
soul), the prakrtt (primordial nature-matter), the great principle 
of intellect, the principle of egoity; similarly sound, touch, colour 
(or forrp). and taste, and smell; the ear, tho skin, the eye, the 
tongue, the nose ; and again speech, hands, feet, the amis (as the 
organ of evacuation), the organ of reproduction, and similarly 
mams (the faculty of attention) ; earth and water, light, air, and 
ether (aktUa) also. 

I shall now explain the manner of creation. This world is 
made up of the principles (now mentioned). 

15—16. Everything (in the world) is indeed a product of the 
prakrti. The prakrti is eternal, one, and non-intelligent. Although 
he (the dtman) is passively indifferent, yet, being influenced by 
the three qualities of the prakrti, he appears as if he were an 
agent (in the act of creation). Through the association (of 
prakrti) with that {diman) possessed of consciousness, there arises 
creation. (This is) like the association of a lame person with a 
blind one (for mutual helpfulness). Prakrti forms the equili¬ 
brium of the throe qualities: the qualities are safer, rajas, and 
tamas. 

17. When saliva rises, then (will there be born) pleasure, love, 
tranquillity, modesty, lightness of body, patience and forgiveness, 
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courage, magnanimity, restraint of the senses, and the illumi¬ 
nation of knowledge. 

18. When the quality of rajas rises, then (there will be born) 
covetousness, anguish, anger, quarrel, egotism, lying, worldly 
activity, and boastfulness also. 

19. When the quality of tamos rises, then (there will be born) 
drowsiness, stupidity, sleep, heaviness of body, laziness, ignorance, 
and carelessness, and so forth. 

20 In connection with the system as thought out by Vyasa in 
the Afahabhdrata, I shall clearly describe well as they are, and at 
great length, (all) the details in respect of (these) three c qualities \ 

3*1. The mahat (or the great principle of intellect) is pro¬ 
duced out of the prakrti , and out of this (mahat) the principle of 
egoity ( ahahkara). Out of this are produced the five (things) 
known as the. rudimentary principles ( ianmdtras ) ; they are 
indeed subtle elements. 

22—24. From these are produced what are called speech, hands 
and feet, the anas (as the organ of evacuation;, the organ of 
reproduction, and what are spoken of as sound, touch, and colour 
(or form), and taste and smell; and also ether (akdsa), air, fire, 
water and earth—only as they are in the subtle condition but not 
otherwise. 

Just as a cloth, which is produced out of white threads, is purely 
white, eo also the oreation of the principles of nature is of three 
kinds in accordance with the three 4 qualities ’ (of prakrti ). The 
things having the nature of the quality of saliva have been created 
(first); and then out of them have been produced the (various) 
organs of sense. 

25. These (organs) are five (in number), namely, the ear. the 
skin, the eye, the tongue and the nose. By means of these, ho 
(the purusa) perceives sound, touch, colour (or form), taste and 
smell (respectively). 

26-27. (Then) there are those (things) which have been 
produced out of the quality of rajas; and out of them (have been 
derived) afterwards the organs of activity, consisting of what 
are known as (the organ of) speech, hands and feet, and the anus 
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(as the organ of evacuation), and' also the organ of reproduction; 
and similarly (are) also (derived) the activities of speaking, 
seizing, going, evacuating the bowels, and enjoying pleasure. 
The memos, which is called the internal organ (of attention), has 
to be understood to be the eleventh organ. 

28. Out of other things, derived, from the quality of iamas, 
the elements—namely, earth, water, light, and air and ether— 
have been born. 

29. These aro indeed the twenty-five principles that have been 
given out by me. These are the very (things) that have to be 
learnt, in detail through the mouth of a preceptor. 

30. The individual souls are at the time of universal dissolu¬ 
tion absorbed into the prakrti, (they) being (then) possessed of 
subtle bodies. Under the influence of the * qualities ’ (of prakrti) 
and their own karmas (or the impressed results of works), they 
(the individual souls) assume various (physical) forms (beginning 
with) that of (the four-faced ) Brahma and ending with that of 
inanimate objects. 

31. In fact the whole of this world exists in a subtle form in 
the prakrti (itself). It only beoomes manifest (in oreation). It 
is not desirable (to hold) that the production (of an entity) out of 
non-entity is (possible). 

32. According to the view that (an entity) may bo produced 
out of non-entity, things like the horns of a hare would also 
become possible (as entities). If the oil (produced out of sesamum 
seeds) does not already exist in the sesamum, then it must be 
possible to find it in sand and suoh other things also. 

33. The fault pointed out by yon, that, (in this system), 
a produced effect has also to beoome a produoer, cannot prove 
to be (a fault at all) in relation to the view which maiutains 
(oreation to be a modified) manifestation (of what has been 
already in existence) : because there are causes (here) which 
give rise to (such) manifestations (of modification). 

34-35. Individual souls may be proved to exist in every 
one of the bodies (of all kinds of beings), and (they) are (thus) 
many in number. If (the soul of all beings) he (only) one, (then) 
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all (beings) would have to die at the same time or be born (at the 
same time) ; (or) when one man saw (anything), all would 
have to see (that same thing) at that same time. Hence the 
multiplicity of souls follows (as a logioal consequence), and (the 
idea of) non-duality (in regard to the atman) is inappropriate. 

3(>. The teaohing, given in the scriptural injunction—“ The 
atman has to be known, etc., ”—and in other similar injunctions, 
relates to such duties as tend to turn (men) away from (worldly) 
activity, and bestows (on them) the final freedom of the soul. 
The other (kind of prescribed duty) loads (men) to (worldly) 
activity. 

37. Although the sacrifices, known as Agtiiyioma , etc., are 
enjoined in the scripture, yet they are all intended for the attain¬ 
ment of (certain) desired objects. These (ritual works) have (all) 
to be understood to constitute the duties that appertain to active 
(wordly) life, inasmuch as they impel (men to live) the life of 
(wordly) activity. 

38. By means of (the righteousness of) duty, men rise aloft; 
by means of (the unrighteousness of) non-duty, they go down. 
The final release of the soul results exclusively from knowledge. 
It is through ignorance that man gets into the bondage (of 


39. If the sacrifices, which are performed as offerings unto the 
Brahman , give rise to the final emancipation of the soul, then it 
will follow that they are not sacrifices (at all), for the reason that 
the meaning of the mantras (to be used in them) is made (thus) 
into something other (than itself). 

40. Accordingly, sacrifices and other such duties lead (men) 
to the life of samsara. (Stifl) such things as give rise to the 
prosperity of men have (often) to be accomplished even with 
the aid of uncommended means. 

Thus ends the ninth chapter, known as the Sdnkhya system 
of Kapila V&sudeva, in the Sarva-dar$ana~8iddhanta~8a/hgraha 
composed by the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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THE SYSTEM OF PATASfJALI. 

1 . I shall now explain the system of Patanjali, which, is tho 
theistic Sankhya. Patanjali is (the inoaruation of) Ananta (the 
divine serpent) and is the promulgator of the scionee of yoga. 

2. One, who knows the twenty-five principles and the Purusa 
(or the Lord) beyond the prakrti, acquires perfection in yoga ; 
through yoga the destruction of evil is brought about. 

3 - 4 . The twenty-five principles, namely, the purusa (or 
individual soul) the prakrti, the mahat (or the great principle of 
intellect), the principle of egoity, the sixteen (principles) consisting 
of the rudimentary elemental principles with (their) modifications, 
also the (five) great elements—these ha ve all been well explained 
by the sage (Kapila) himself. The view that the final emancipation 
of the soul results from pure (and simple) knowledge is indicative 
of mere laziness. 

5 _iq Even in the oate of one who has acquired knowledge, 

mental misapprehension certainly occurs occasionally through 
errors. Although a person has his ignorance destroyed by means 
of tho knowledge imparted to him by his preceptor, still it is 
only by means of yoga that he can destroy that stain of evil 
which clings to the (otherwise clean) mirror of the body. The 
well-known sweet taste of jaggery, etc., is not, for example, 
(actually) experienced by those who suffer from bilious fever. 
Therefore one should destroy (these) tainting evils (which cling 
to the body). There is nothing other than yoga, which can 
accordingly destroy these evils appertaining to a mau, who has 
acquired knowledge through the teachings of his preceptor, 
and has become free from attachment to (all) worldly objects of 
desire. (Men) do actions out of (selfish) desires, beoause of (the 
idea of tbeir own) agency (in relation to those actions) which 
is due to ignorance. Then, in consequence of the ripening of 
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(their) karma (the impressed influence of works), there result 
(to them) birth, life, and enjoyment. The five affliotions are 
ignorance, and desire and aversion—both of which are born out 
of it—egoity, and anxious attachment. Ignorance is indeed the 
cause of all these (affliotions). Ignorance is the superimposition 
of the idea of the self on the body which is non-self. 

11*—13. The body is made up of the five (great) elements (of 
nature). But the owner of the body is the self that is different 
from it. In regard to sons, grandsons, and such other progeny, 
which are all the offspring of that (body), as also in regard to the 
enjoyable objects of the body, such as houses, lands, etc.,-—the 
idea that they are all one’s own is also ignorance. Therefore, 
after his ignorance is destroyed, and after he is freed from desire 
and aversion, which are due to that (ignorance), the person, who 
is not desirous of the fruits of works here (in this world) and 
there (in tho other), should practise yoga with the object of 
attaining the final freedom of the soul. Yoga is that self-abidance 
(of the soul) which is consequent upon tho suppression of the 
funetionation of the thinking principle. 

14. (These) functionings (of tho thinkiug principle), which are 
differentiated into those which are associated with the ‘ afflictions \ 
and those which are not (so) associated with the 6 afflictions \ 
will not be described here. Una should go through that (kind of) 
practical application to work (in life) which directly leads on 
(men) to (the practice of) yoga. 

15. This (sort of) practical application consists in iapas 
(penance), in the silent repetition of mantra .v (prayer-formulas), 
and in firm love and devotion to the Lord God. The Lord God is 
He, who is free from tho ‘ affliotions 9 and from the influence of tho 
fructification of karma (operating as merit or demerit) and from 
other such things, and is (also) omniscient (at the same time). 

16. Because He is not limited by time, (He) is considered 
to be superior to Brahma and the other (gods). Pranam (the 
mystic syllable Oih) is denotative of Him ; and the silent repeti¬ 
tion thereof (gives rise to) the mental comprehension of what is 
denoted by it. 
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17—19. The destruction of the obstaoles to (the practice of) 
yoga takes place (in this manner), and thereby the mind becomes 
turned inwards (towards itself). Laziness, severe ailments, care¬ 
lessness, langour, doubt, unsteadiness of mind, want of faith, 
deluded perception, pain, oheerlessness of mind, ardent attachment 
to the objects of the senses, defects appertaining to breathing 
in and to breathing out, unrestrainable shivering of the body— 
these and other similar evils form naturally the obstaoles to yoga. 

20. One should accordingly destroy the obstacles (to yoga) by 
means of the earnest worship of the Lord. The purification of 
the mind, as a means for attaining success in yoga , has to be 
accomplished through (the continued exercise of) friendliness and 
other such (suitable feelings). 

21 . (The feeling of) friendliness should be exercised in relation 
to men of wisdom, and (that of) pity in relation to persons in 
distress. Pleased satisfaction should be shown iu relation to 
righteousness, and indifference in relation to those that are sinful. 

22-28. Devotional service in holy places of pilgrimage, asso¬ 
ciation with good people, repeated endeavour to live the life of 
the Lord, (the effort to arrive at) the mental comprehension of 
the inner soul—by means of these and other similar endeavours 
the mind of the yogin (becomes) well purified, and is (then) enabled 
to conceive (correctly) the things which are very minute as also the 
things which are (very) big. 

24-25. Whon that whioh is harmful is removed from what 
constitutes the instrument (for the practice) of the (various) 
constituent parts of yoga, (then there arises) the illumination of 
knowledge. The constituents of yoga are eight in number, viz., 
internal self-control, external regulation, bodily postures, control of 
the breath, withdrawal of the senses from outside objects, fixity of 
attention, meditative concentration, and attentive self-realisation. 
They are (described) in detail thus :— 

26. Abstaining from (inflicting) injury, truthfulness, abstention 
from stealing, celibacy, and freedom from acquisitive covetous¬ 
ness—these are the five eloments of internal self-control, which are 
known to be in accordance with (one’s) birth, eto. 
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27. The elements of external regulation are cleanliness, glad¬ 
some contentment, austerity, (repetition of) religious hymns (or 
mystical formulas), and the worship* of the Lord. Now, I shall 
describe the results of internal self-control and of external 
regulation when they are successfully carried out. 

28. The result of abstaining from (all) injury is the abandon¬ 
ment of enmity near where he (who abstains from injury) happens 
to be. From truthfulness arises the non-vanity of language, and 
from abstention from stealing comes the acquisition of (all) gems 
(of value). 

29. From celibacy comes the acquisition of energy, and from 
the freedom from acquisitive oovetousness there arises the knowl¬ 
edge of (past) births. Cleanliness gives rise to the absence of 
disgust in connection with one’s own body, as also to the avoidanoe 
of contact with wioked people. 

30. The results of mental purity are the purification of 
(the whole) constitution, good-minded-ness, singleness of purpose, 
subjugation of the senses, and fitness for self-realisation. 

31. The yd gin obtains unsurpassable joy as the result of his 
gladsome contentment. The result of (the practice of) austerity 
is to endow the senses and the body with superior powers. 

32. t hrough the endowment of the senses with superior powers, 
there arises the ability to see objects at a distance, etc. By means of 
the endowment of the body with superior powers, he, who has (thus 
come to possess) a divinely gifted body, acquires the (supra-normal) 
power of becoming as small as an atom and other such (powers). 

33. 1 brough the silent repetition of religious hymns (or 
mystical prayer-formulas), there results the attraction of the gods 
(towards the aspirant); and through the worship of the Lord, 
there arises samddhi (or self-realisation). r lW which is firm and 
agreeable is the (proper) posture (in all cases); thereby the 
destruction of the pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold, pain 
and pleasure, desire and aversion) takes place. 

34. The yogins have to adopt in sitting the postures called padma , 
bhadra , and mayura, as also the vira, svasiika, and kukkuta postures 
—which are all described in (works bearing on) the science of yoga. 
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35. The control of the breath consists in a regulated restraint 
(exercised) in relation to inspiration and expiration; it is in fact 
to be practised by the (aspiring) yoyin in the three ways known as 
recaka } puraka, and kumbhaka. 

36. Recaka results from expelling the air that is within ; puraka 
results from filling in (the lungs) with air ; hot the kumbhaka is 
(the condition) characterised by motionlessness (of air) owing to 
(it) being (then) as if in a well-filled pot. 

37. There is a fourth (kind of) breath-eontrpl (prdmdydma)^ 
in which the air is in its owu (natural) condition, being dissociated 
from the recaka , puraka and kumbhaka (processes) ; this (state 
of the natural self-abidance of the breath) destroys the sins 
arising out of (one’s) nescience. 

38. The process of sense-withdrawal consists in drawing away 
the wandering senses from their objects ; and the result of this 
(process) is the subjugation of the senses. 

39 . Fixing the attention is the (process of) fixing the mind on 
some (object well defined in) spaoe ; and it is in fact of two kinds, 
in consequence of (this defined) space being internal or external. 
The external (objeot defined in) space consists of images and suoh 
other things. 

40. The internal (object defined in) space consists of the 
oircle of the navel, the heart, and so on. The fixing of the mind 
thereon is* merely (directing) its existence (to be) there; (it is) 
nothing else. 

41. Meditative concentration ( dhydna ) is a continued oneness 
of the idea (or conception in the mind) in relation to the circle of 
the navel or other such (objects in definite internal) positions. 
Self-realisation (< mnddhi ), however, consists in the endurance of 
the soul in relation to those same (positions) in the manner of a 
thing that is emptied of all its contents. 

42. In relation to the three (constituents of yoya)^ beginning 
with the fixing of attention ( d/idrana } and looked upon as fonning 
one topic (of description), there is, for the purpose of easily 
mentioning (all) three of them (at once), the teohnieal name of 
aamyama. 
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43. By success in (the practice of) aamyama, the expansion 
of the vision of wisdom takes place in the ease of the yogin. Ti is 
samyama has indeed to be practised, and its practical utilisation 
has to l)e in (accordance with) tho following steps. 

44. Tho three (constituents of yoga), beginning with tho fixing 
of attention ( dharma ), are indeed more essential (to the practice 
of yoga) than the (remaining) five, beginning with internal self, 
control ( yama ). That mmadhl (self-realisation), which is absolute 
and indefinable, is higher than these three. 

45-46. Without winning success in (the practice of what 
happens to be) the lower step, one should not ascend to the 
higher (step). In ascending to tho (higher) step without winning 
mastery (over the lower one), the yogin will be prone to (suffer 
from) ailments, suoh as hiccough, hard breathing, catarrh, pain in 
the ears and teeth and eyes, dumbness, dullness, cough, head ache 
and fever. 

47. In relation to tho person to whom (success in) yoga comes 
through the grace of the Lord, these ailments born of the lower 
and the higher steps do not at all ocour. 

48. The whole (body) of (one’s) attributes ( dharma ) is only 
one (as an integral whole) : by undergoing modifications in the 
form of ohildhood, boyhood, youth, and old age, that (one and 
the same body of attributes), however, perishes in time (at last). 

49. In tbe case of a person, who has directed his mind out¬ 
wards, time parses away by day and by night through the via 
and the pingald. He, who has directed his mind inwards, has 
to effect the cessation of that (liow of time) with the help of the 
mpumnd. 

50. The susumna is the path of liberation; time is indeed 
deceived therein. Time consists of (what is determined with 
the aid of) the moon and the sun; their two paths are well 
known. 

51. The clarified butter which is got out of milk cannot again 
assume the condition of milk. (Similarly), the atman (or the 
soul) that has been separated from the ‘ qualities ’ canuot again 
become the possessor of ‘ qualities 
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52. Just as the metallic ores, that have been turned into gold by 
the philosopher’s stone, cannot x’eturn to their former condition, so 
also the dtman (or soul) of the yo gins (cannot return to its 
previous captive condition). 

53. Those who practise yoga should always know the manner 
of arrangement of the system of blood-vessel-tubes. The susumnd 
goes into the head through an opening in the central back-bone, 

54. The idd and the pingala are on the left and right of the 
region of the nose ; the idd is the path of the moon, and similarly 
the pingald is the path of the sun. 

55. The kuhti is below, and goes to the genital organ and the 
testes and also to the anus; the vmodard and the dhdrand (go) 
respectively to the left and to the other (i.e., the right) hands. 

56. The hasti-jihva and the yasamni are known to be (of) the 
left and of the other (i.e., the right) feet; the sarasmfi is (of) the 
tongue aud starts from behind the susumnd , 

57. The mnkhim and the paycmim nre on the two sides of it, 
and are (of) the two ears; the gdndhdn is (of) the left eye, and 
the pusan is (of) the right eye. 

58. The blood-vessel-tubes proceeding from the neck are (those 
of) the organs of sense and activity. The ydgins have to undorsf and 
(these) nddts to be (merely) tubular vessels and nothing else. 

59. The movement of the principal vital air and of its other 
varieties, which takes place only in (these) tubular vessels, should 
bo made out exactly as it is. The functions of those (various 
kinds of vital air) have to be learnt from (works on) the science 
of yoga. 

60. The yogin becomes the knower of all things by practising 
samyama in relation to suitably defined objects of samyama. By 
practising samyama in relation to the innate impressions (stored up 
in the mind), there arises the knowledge of former births. 

61. By practising samyama in relation to elephants and other 
such (objects) as defined in space, the strength of elephants and 
other like (animals) will result. The yogin obtains (the feeling 
of) friendliness, &e., by practising samyama in relation to friend¬ 
liness and other such (objects of meditation), 
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62. He will obtain the knowledge of (all) the constellations of 
stars by practising samyama in relation to the moon. By practising 
samyama in relation to the pole-star, the knowledge of the future 
is the result; and from the samyama relating to the sun, there 
results the knowledge of (all) the worlds. 

63. Prom the samyama relating to the circle of the navel, there 
arises the knowledge of the arrangements of the various parts in 
the construction of the body. And from the samyama relating to 
the cavity of the ear, the cessation of hunger and thirst results. 

64. Steadiness results from (the samyama relating to) the nddi 
of the ear, and the knowledge of perfected beings (results) from 
(the samyama relating to) material light. Prom (the samyama re¬ 
lating to) the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of taste results ; 
and (from that relating to) the tip of the nose the feeling of smell 
(results). 

65—67. By the eonstaul practice (of yoga), the colour of the 
(ydgm's) body comes to be of a beautiful complexion. In the 
course of a year the cessation of hunger and thiist is also brought 
about, in as much as the various powers and perfections due to 
y6ya are produoed (generally) in one year—such (powers and 
perfections) as moving about as one desires, the knowledge 
relating to things long past, &o., the purification of one’s own 
body and senses, and the weakening (of the grip) of old ago and 
death. Soon after, with the aid of renunciation, freedom from the 
recurrence of re-births (sarhsdra) results to the yogin. 

68 . To the person, who has aeoomptishod success in (the 
practice of) yoga, come the eight (extraordinary powers), beginning 
with (the power of) becoming as minute as an atom. As in the 
case of Siva, so indeed (in bis case) there can be, in consequence of 
this (acquisition of powers), no obstruction to the fiual freedom of 
the soul. 

69. And among them (we have) the power of becoming 
extremely minute ( anirnd ), the power of becoming extremely light 
(laghima ), and similarly the power of becoming extremely great 
(mahima), the power of reaching things anywhere and from any¬ 
where ( prdpti ), (the weightinesf. of) rulevship [Mata), irresistible 
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will (j orakamya), and similarly masterfulness (Mitva), and that 
power of subduing all things (va§itva) whioh yields (to one all that 
one may) desire. 

Thus ends the tenth chapter, known as the system of Patanjali, 
the theistic Sankhya , in the Sarva-dar$am-siddhdnta-Mftyrahct 
composed by the venerable Sahkarac&rya. 



'SSP'jiJ' CHAPTEK XI—THB SYSTEM OF VBDAVYlSA. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SYSTEM OF VfiDAVYASA. 

1 . Now, the essence of the Vedas, which has been given out 
by Vyasa in the Maha-bharala so as to be in agreement with nil 
the Sdstras, is in fact derived from the system of the Smkki/as by 
the believers in the Veda.s. 

2 . This world is made up of two things, namely, the purusa 
and the prahrti. The higher (of these two), abiding in tho * city ’ 
mado up of the rudimentary elemental principles, is held to be 
tho pur urn. 

3. (These) rudimentary principles are (indeed) the elements in 
their subtle condition, and they are mostly held to be characterised 
by the three ‘ qualities ’ (of sattva, rajas , and lamas). The prahrti 
(denotes) the (condition of) equalisation of (these) ‘ qualities 
and the qualities are saliva, rajas , and tamas. 

4. A man’s bondage (in matter) is (his) happening to be 
swayed by the ‘qualities’, and his emancipation (from that 
bondage) is to know how to discriminate between (these) ‘ quali¬ 
tiesAccording to the nature of the ‘qualities’ (which sway 
it), ami Itnan (or soul) is of the best, or of the middling, or of the 
worst kind. 

5-6. The best ( atman ) is (that of) one who is endowed with 
the quality of sattva, and has a phlegmatic temperament and is of 
the nature of (the element of) water. The middling (variety of) 
atman is in fact he who is endowed with the quality of rajas; and 
bo is known to bo of a bilious temperament. The worst (atman), 
who is endowed with the quality of tamas, is of a rheumatic (or 
windy) temperament, for tamas is wind (looked upon as a humour 
of the body). The quality of sattva is (concoived to he) white (in 
colour), the quality of rajas (to be) red, and the quality of tamas 
(to be) grey (or) black. 
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7. Therefore the persons endowed with t he quality of mtlva , and 
the others (endowed with the other qualities)"*, have (respectively) 
the nature of water, tire, and wind, and are white, red, and 
black (in colour). (They are) distinguished by means of their 
respective appearances, activities, &c. 

8 . (The person characterised by the quality of mttva) has the 
colour of the priyamju or of th odurvd grass or of (shining) weapons 
of war or of lotuses or of gold, and is phlegmatic in temperament; 
the joints of his bones are invisible; he has a compact and broad 
chest; his body is big (and well grown). 

9. Hois deep (and dignified), muscular and handsome,and has 
the (steady) gait of the elephant; he is noble-minded, and his 
voice is like (the sound of) the tabor ; he is intelligent, merciful, 
truthful in speech, and straightforward. 

10 . He is nut (apt to be) troubled by the annoyanoes of petty 
griefs, and he is similarly (not troubled) by heat; he is abund¬ 
antly blessed with many sons and servants, is possessed of great 
vital potency, and is capable of enjoying delightful pleasures. 

11 . He has a virtuous disposition, and is moderate in speech ; 
in no case does he speak harshly ; even in boyhood, he happens 
to be free from crying (in consequence of disappointment), and 
is unaffected by unsteady wishfalness; he is never very much 
tormented by hunger. 

12 . He eats (generally) a small quantity of sweet and gently 
warm food, and yet ho is strong: he inwardly puts up with 
enmities for long without retaliation. 

13. Courage, intelligence, memory, love, happiness, modesty, 
agility of body, freedom from indebtedness, equanimity in be¬ 
haviour, health fulness, absence of meanness, steadiness of purpose: 

14. Not (being prone) to indulge in boastful talk about 
pious deeds done in response to religion arid charity, bestowing 
favours by the giving of gifts, and freedom from covetousness in 
relation to the wealth of others : 

15. And mercy for all beings—it is by means of these attributes 
that ho who is characterised by saitva has to be diagnosed here (in 
this world). Tbo man who is characterised by rajas has to be dis¬ 
tinguished here similarly by tho attributes that appertain to rajas. 
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16. Rajas is bile and that is fire itself ; or perhaps (this) tire 
the product of that bile. The (tvjasa) man of bilious 

temperament is characterised by unbearable thirst and is (much) 
troubled by hunger. He is given to unlimited eating. 

17. The hair (on his head) is brown, and he has few hairs (on 
the body); his face and feet and hands are ruddy; he cannot 
bear heat—and has a warm body; he perspires freely, and is 
possessed of an offensive smell. 

18. He becomes healthy through the clearing of the bowels, 
and thus the possessor of a soft abdomen ; he is apt to become 
very angry, and proves to be a hero of excellent bearing and of 
(high) self--respect; he is in dread of distress, and is endowed with 
(great) learning. 

19. He is fond of flower-garlands and fragrant unguents, etc., 
and has a very happy and bright appearance; he has (compara¬ 
tively) small vital potency, and his carnal desires are very limited ; 
he is not a loved favourite with women. 

20. Even in boyhood, ho puts on grey hairs; (or) having red 
hairs, he becomes subject to the eye affection (called) ntlikd : he is 
physically strong, enterprising, given to enjoyments, and is alwa ys 
in possession of wealth and greatness. 

21. He always eats suoh food as is sweet and fresh ; he has no 
liking for what is pungent and sour; he takes food which is not 
very hot, drinking much water while (doing so). 

22. His eyes have very thin and scanty eye-lashes, and he is 
apt to be fond of oold water ; through anger and through the heat 
of the sun, he becomes quickly reddened in colour. 

23-24. Illiberality, unmercifulness, enjoyments based upon 
pleasure and pain, disregard of others out of personal pride, 
anxiety, cherishing enmity, taking away another's wife, shame¬ 
lessness, and hypoorisy—these are said to be the attributes of him 
who is characterised by rajas. And the attributes of the person 
characterised by lamas are as follow:— 

25. It must be understood that unrighteousness is the outcome 
of lamas , and the person characterised by tamos is dominated by 
(the humour of) wind. He is wretched, envious ; he is a thief, is 
unrefined, and firmly atheistic. 
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2f>. The ends of his hairs are split to a great length ; he is 
lean, black and very hairy ; his teeth are rough, in compactly set, 
and thick; and his body is grey with dust. 

27. His courage, intellect, activity, eye-sight, movement and 
memory are (all) unsteady ; hi$ friendship is uuenduring, and his 
talk is always incoherent. 

28. He is a gormand, is addicted to hunting, and is full of dirt 
and fond of quarrels; he is incapable of bearing cold, is fickle- 
minded and fault-finding, and has a rough (broken) voice. 

29. His changeful talk (ever) relates to what is near at hand 
and he is always given to take delight in rnusio and musical 
instruments; he enjoys sweets and other such things, and is (also) 
fond of well-cooked and sour eatables. 

30. He is seen to be possessed of very little bile and phlegm ; 
he sleeps much and lives with the aid of scanty livelihood. By 
means of these and other similar characteristics, the tamasa person, 
who is (as such) affected with wind (as a humour of the body), has 
to be diagnosed. 

31—37. I shall now describe the characteristics of the five 
elements, which (characteristics) do not differ very much from the 
three qualities (of sattva , rajas and lamas). 

In the body of all moveable beings, (there are) five kinds of 
oon8tituent materials, which are different from one another : and 
it is by means of them that the body puts forth (its) activities. 
The skin, the flesh and the bones, the marrow and the tendon as 
the fifth—these (materials) in the body are considered to be made 
up of (the element of) earth. Power and similarly anger, and the 
eyes and also heat are derived out of (the element of) fire; and 
(this) fire also causes (the things eaten) to be digested. (These 
are) the five igneous products which belong to embodied beings. 
The ear and the nose and the mouth, the heart and the 
abdomen as well—these five constituent parts in the body of 
living beings are the outcome of the element of ither ( dkdsa ). 
Phlegm, bile and sweat, fat and blood as well—thus is (the element 
of) water found always in five forms in the body of living beings. 
Through the inspiratory vital air, the embodied being is made to 
five; through the circulatory vital air, he always grows in size 
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and develops; the excretory vital air goes downwards, and the 
digestive vital air exists in the centre (of the abdomen); through 
the upward expiratory vital air, he (the embodied being) breathes 
out and gives utterance to the various kinds of significant words. 

38-39. Thus these five (different kinds of) vital air oause (all) 
embolied beings to manifest their activities hero. 

The detailed varieties (of the quality) of smell, which 
characterises the (element of) earth, have to be understood as 
consisting of the following nine kinds, (namely), the agreeable- 
like, the disagreeable-like, the sweet, similarly the pungent, the 
diffusive, the inherent, the delicate, the powerful, and the distinct. 

40. The (quality of) taste, which is characteristic of (the 
element of) water is of the following six kinds in detail, namely, 
the sweet, the saltish, the bitter, the astringent, the sour and 
the pungent. 

41—44. The qualitios (derived) from (the element of) fire nro 
also considered to consist of the following twelve (varieties) in 
detail, (namely), the short, the long and the stout, the squaro and 
tho rotund, the white, the black, and similarly the red, the hluo, 
the yellow and tho tawny. 

The following seven notes (of the gamut) are the qualitios 
obtained out of sound : (and they are)—the sadja, the rsabha and 
the gdndhara, the madhyama, and similarly the pancama, the 
dhmvata, and also tho nisddha. 

The qualities produced out of (the element of) air are the 
following twelve in detail: (and they aro)—tho hot, the cold, tho 
pleasurable,The painful, the smooth, ano also the clean, the hard, 
the sticky, the fine, the thick, the soft and the rough. 

45-46. Along with these qualities that are (derived out of the 
element) of air, they mention that sound is derived out (of the 
element) of ether ( akdta ). 

With the aid of those (above-mentioned) five constituent ma¬ 
terials (of the body), one lives (well) in possession of consciousness, 
if they are not disorganised ; if they become disorganised, one loses 
consciousness; (and it is through them that) one always attains 
growth and development. In (all) embodied beings, (the elements 
of) water, fire and air are over (active and) wakeful. 
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47-4*8. Visnu, who has four forms of manifestation; created the 
world in four ways, and (created) also the classes, namely, the 
Brahmin, the Ksafctriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, which have 
(all) their (respective) natures (determined) by qualities. 

The Brahmin is white, the Ksattriya is red, the Vaisya is 
yellow, and the Sudra black. It is in fact in the &fiarma*$dstm 
that their (respective) vocations are described in detail. 

49. The sage (Vyasa), with the object of establishing the title 
(of all persons) to that (life of) righteous duty, which leads to the 
final deliverance of the soul from bondage, declared that in every 
class (of persons) in itself there are (to be found) all the four 
classes (of them) as determined by qualities. 

50. Knowing the manner in which the karma of these (various 
kinds of persons) comes to bear fruit, he (Vyasa) has ordained them 
to follow (according to their personal fitness) the soriptural sections 
dealing respectively with works, with the worship of the divinity 
and with (divine) wisdom. 

51. Among those who are Brahmins (by birth), those (alone) 
are Brahmins (in reality), who are straightforward and possess the 
lustre of pure (white) colour, who possess (also) forgiveness and are 
kindly in disposition, and are devoted to their own (appropriate) 
duties (in life). 

52. Those Brahmins (by birth) have come to assume the con¬ 
dition of Ksattriyas—(those) who are fond of enjoying objects of 
desire, and are harsh and angry and are given to daring deeds, 
and have (thus) abandoned their own (appropriate) dixies, and are 
possessed of bodies that are red in colour. 

58. Those Brahmins (by birth) have become Vaisyas—(those) 
who live by tending cattle, who are yellow-coloured, and earn 
their livelihood by means of agriculture, and (hence) do not do 
their own (appropriate Brahminioal) duties, 

54. Those Brahmins (by birth) have become Sudras—(those) 
who are fond of injuring others and of speaking falsehood, who 
are mean, and do all kinds of work for tho sake of (their) 
livelihood, and are black in colour, and have fallen away from 
purity. 
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55. Visnu, who oauses bewilderment to the gods, Adilyas, 
and rdksasas, by means of the distinctions relating to (various) 
conventional and common duties, is Himself the bestower of final 
beatitude on all of them. 

56. This is the boon given by Visnu to Pnndarika, namely, 
that final liberation would come to him in the course of four 
re-births, for the reasou that he was devoted (to Him) in hatred. 

57. In consequence of their own works, whioh follow the courses 
of (the qualities of) rajas, saliva and lamas, (the various beings) 
happen to be of the nature of those (qualities): and (it is) the one 
only Visnu (who) is attained by the gods, by the daily as and by 
the rdksasas (equally). 

58-59. Through the influence of the qualities of rajas , saliva 
and tamas, the one Visnu Himself, under the names of Brahma, 
Visnu and §iva, performs (in relation to the world) the (threefold) 
work of creation, sustentation and destruction. By means of their 
conduct, nature, shape and oolour, all the gods are made out to be 
endowed with (the quality of) sattva, (all) the claityos to be endowed 
with (the quality of) rajas, and (all) the rdksasas to be endowed 
with (the quality of) tamas. 

60 Virtue is (representative) of the leaning of the gods, and 
vice of that of the asuras and rdksasas. Vice is (also represent¬ 
ative of the leaning) of the pirncas and other such beings : their 
distinguishing qualities are rajas and tamas. 

61. One should wish to obtain knowledge from Siva; one 
should wish to obtain prosperity from Agni (the god of fire) : 
one should wish to obtain health from the sun-god; and one 
should wish to obtain (moksa) the final liberation of the soul 
from Visnu. 

62. In whatsoever category (of beings) a being, who knows 
(His) duty, is born here—whether ho be (born as) a god or an asura 
—he has to adopt his own duty (in life), although it (happens to) 
be what may not be duty (otherwise). 

63. The duties, whioh are enjoined in the three Vidas, have to 
be adopted by those who are endowed with the quality of sattva. 
What is (ordinarily) no (such) duty and is given out in the 
Atnarvavida —(that) is resorted to by those who are endowed with 


(tho quality of) raja* as well as by those who are endowed with 
(the quality of) tamos. 

(•■4. Just as (all our) sacrifices culminate to us in the attainment 
of Visnu, soabo those who are endowed with (the quality of) rajas , 
and those who are endowed with (the quality of) tamas, have to 
worship through (suitable) sacrifices Brahma and Siva, who are 
(respectively) charaeterised by those qualities. 

65. Visnu bestows blessings on those who come (to Him) along 
their own (prescribed) path of duty. One is released (from the 
bondage of mmsdra) by means of one’s own duties. The duty 
prescribed for another, (if adopted by those for whom it is not 
prescribed), brings on foar (to such persons). 

66. Visnu, who is supreme and one only, ever bestows bless¬ 
ings, out of (His own) sweet pleasure, on the gods, the asurus, 
and the rdhasas, in ways which are accordant with the three 
qualities (of sattva, rajas and tamas). 

Ihus ends the eleventh ohapter, known as the system of the 
Mahabhdrata as enunoiated by Vsdavyasa, in the Sarva-dariana- 
siddh&nta-sahgruha composed by the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE VED ANTA SYSTEM. 

1. Now the established conclusion of the Veddntic scripture? will 
be briefly given out (here). The conclusions of (all) other philoso¬ 
phic disputants mostly tend to (prove the truth of) that conclusion. 

2. The Brahman , who forms the import of ( Upanisadic) pas¬ 
sages, such as '• That thou art,” has to be enquired into by 
those wise persons, who, through the good results of (their) worts 
offered up untotho Brahman, have become qualified for (attaining) 
the knowledge of the Brahman. 

6. He (alone) has the (required) qualifications (for the con¬ 
duct of this enquiry), who possesses the power to discriminate 
the eternal from the non-eternal, and is free from the desire to 
(enjoy) the fruits (of works) here (in this world) as well as there (in 
the other world), and is also characterised by (internal mental) 
tranquillity, the restraint of the senses, and the desire to obtain 
the final emancipation (of the soul). 

4. “That certainly art thou: thou art none other.” The 
meaning of the word That (here) is the Supreme Lord: the 
meaning of the word thou is (any) other (being) that may be 
(pointed to) before (us)—a beast, or a man, or any other 
■'being). 

5. The meaniug of the word art (here) has to bo understood to 
be the (predication) of identity between the meaning of the word 
That and the meuning of the word thou. (This is) considered to be 
similar to the (predioation) of identity (expressed) in such sentences 
ns—“ This is that man.” 

6. Let (this your) opinion be (granted to be true). (But 
then), seeing that the sentence—“ That thou art ”, and other such 
(sentences) give rise (only) to the knowledge of such things, as are 
(of themselves already) well made out (without any reference to 
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any association with any action), how can suoh (sentencos) prompt 
men to (live) the active life ? It is only a mandatory injunction 
that induces activity. 

7. Those saorifioers, who are purported to be referred to by 
means of injunctive passages, such as—“ The self has to he 
known ”, etc., (they) are (merely) eulogised in the Armas, whioh 
are discussions hearing upon reality. 

8. The self (atman) is different from the intellect, the senses 
and the body ; it is all-pervading and unchangeable, and appears 
to bo manifold in (our) perceptions of things (by reason of its 
manifesting itself separately) in every (separate) ground of (its) 
habitation, (that is, in every pereoivable object). 

9. Consequently the enquiry into the Brahman is fruitless, 
inasmuch as the sentence ( 4£ That thou art *, or any other like it 
in the Arums) means what is other (than a commandment). To 
this (objection) we give the justificatory reply that the verbal 
form of the potential mood {(in) is not (in speech) the only means 
which gives rise to activity. 

10. People are led into activity, also by knowing (a thing) 
to possess the characteristics of a means (suited) to accomplish 
desired ends. In sentences like—“A son has been born to yon”, 
the form of the injunction (giving rise to gladsome action on the 
part of the hearing father) is not of that (potential lih) kind. 

11. The injunctions, suoh as ' The self has to be known ", eto., 
whioh are (all) found in the Armas, enjoin (as duty the acquisition 
of) the knowledge relating to the Brahman on (all) those whose 
minds have been deluded by nescience. 

12-13. It may be so. (But it may be said that) a person, 
who, after giving up suoh works as have (selfish) objects of desire 
in view, and also suoh (other works) as are prohibited in the 
scriptures, performs the works whioh are enjoined in the soriptures, 
has the internal organ (of the soul) purified, arid (thereby) becomes 
of himself the knower (of the Brahman), without requiring any 
language (of instruction) from a spiritual preceptor. This (view) 
is not right. (The true) knowledge (of philoaopliic reality) cannot 
be obtained by means of mere works. 
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14—16. Indeed that is declared in the Armas to be (true) 
knowledge, which is born (in the pupil) through the kindly favour 
of the spiritual teacher (bestowed in the way of appropriate 
instruction). Works give by means of (their own) power an 
in-bent leaning to the mind : and (then) having (thus) fulfilled 
(their) purpose, they disappear like clouds at the end of the rainy 
season. In the case of him, however, whose mind is bent inwards, 
and wbo is (thus) qualified to reoeivo the knowledge of the 
Brahman , the enquiry into (the nature of) the Brahman is 
certainly induced by means of—That thou art ”—and other 
such (sentences in the teaching) of the spiritual preceptor. The 
collection of sentences, consisting of—“ That thou art ”—and other 
such (sentences), has indeed been commented upon (by various 
teachers) over and over again. 

17. The self {airman) does not manifest itself to him who is 
destitute of the kindly favour of the spiritual preceptor. The 
universe, which is made up of the live elements, is produced out of 
the cause consisting of nescience (avidyd) as appertaining to the 
self (i dtman ). 

18. The whole world has to be realized as forming an illusory 
manifestation of the Brahman (constituting its basis), so that (in 
consequence) the unreality consisting of the body and the (outer) 
world goes away (at once and altogether from the vision of the 
truth-perceiving soul). 

39. The nescience in respect of the self (dtman) is that 
view (of things) which is contrary to the true knowledge of the 
(nature of the) self as declared in the Vedanta ; and that 
(nescience) is beginningless and exists in a gross as well as in a 
subtle form, 

20. From the dtman (self) came forth the element of ether 
(dkdm ); from this the air (came forth); from the air the lire 
(came forth); from this (fire) water (came forth); from water 
the earth came into existence; and from the earth arose the paddy 
plant and other such plants. 

2J—27. From plants (came forth) food ; from food came forth 
man with (his) five soul-sheaths. The creature, who is m^de 
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i\p of the subtle elements, and in whom the rudimentary 
elemental principles have not been separated through analysis, 
becomes grossified (in the ornrse of creation); and beasts, men and 
gods constitute (only) varieties of such (created beings). On the 
preponderance of virtue (in one’s karma), the condition of god 
(arisos in relation to one): through unrighteousness (in one’s 
karma), the condition of beast (is brought about) : on these two 
things (yirtue and unrighteousness) being equal (in one’s karma)^ 
the condition of man (is produced). Thus indeed fire (the crea¬ 
tures; of three kinds, in accordance with (their) karmas. The skin, 
the blood, the flesh, the fat, tho bone, the marrow of bone, and the 
semen—those seven constituents of the body are (all) modifications 
of food. Masculinity and femininity also are not 6elf-evolved. A 
$ male is invariably born, when there is a preponderance of the 
(power of the) semen in the womb (of the mother) ; a female (is 
born) when similarly there is a preponderance of (the power of) the 
uterine blood ; and the (neither-male-nor-femaie) eunuch (is born), 
jwhen there is an equality of those two things. The marrow of 
bone, the bone and the sinew (in the child) are produced out of the 
semen (of the male parent); the skin, the flesh and the blood (in 
the child) are produced out of the uterine blood (of tho female 
parent). These are called the six vestures (of the body), of whioh 
(the first) throe arc due to the father, and (the other) three to the 
mother. 

Hunger aud thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death, 
these are the six waves (of infirmity) to bo found as two and two 
—in life, in the mind, and in the body (respectively). (Many) 
philosophic controversialists mistakenly entertain the notion of 
the soul here in relation to the five sheaths (of the soul). 

28. The annamaya-kosa, the pranamaya-ko&a , the manomaya - 
ko$a, tho vijmnamaya-kd&i, and similarly the ananclamaya-kosa 
are (together) declared to be the five sheaths of the soul. 

29. Since the affix mayat is (here) used in the sense of modi¬ 
fication, (we have) the anandamaya repeated (again and again 
in the context in the scripture concerned). The Lokdyaia indeed 
accepts the body, which is (merely) that (kind of) self which is 
annamaya (or what is made up of food). 
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30. The Arhatas understand (the self) to he the body-bounded 
pranamaya (or that whioh consists of life). The Bauddhas acoept 
tho self whioh is vijiidauonaya (or what consists of consciousness); 
but (they accept) nothing beyond. 

31. Some believers in the Vedas speak of the self as the dnanda- 
rnaya (or what consists of bliss). He, however, who deolares that 
the material principle of egoity is the self, generally says that it 
is the »nanomaya (or what consists of the man as). 

32—36. According to the view of those, who (truly) know the 
self, the self has to be understood to bo untouched by the quality 
of being the agent and by (all) other (such qualities). The 
agentship of the self has to be inevitably aooepted by those who 
tako their stand on that section of tho scriptures which deals with 
ritualistic works (hzrmakdtida), as well as by those who rely upon 
that section whioh deals with deities ( demtdlcdnda): for, other¬ 
wise, no (ritual) work can bo carried out successfully (by them). 

In relation to the injunction—“ The Brahmin should kindle 
the (sacrificial) fires here in the spring (season) ’’—who is it that 
is entitled to (perform) tho (enjoiued) work, is it the (Brahmin’s) 
body (in itself), or (is it the body) as in association with the soul ? 
Seeing that, as the body is non-intelligent, it is impossible for it 
to have the desire for the attainment of svarga (the celestial 
world of enjoyments), and seeing also that (the body) is subject 
to he destroyed, it is not possible for it lo bo the agent in relation 
to this (kind of) work. The soul does not at all possess the 
characteristics of Brahmin-hood and of other such class-distinctions. 
That (viz., tho soul) is <roally) apart from class-divisions, caste, 
estates of life, conditions of ago, and (all other such distinguishing) 
differences. There is (moreover) nothing other than (both) the 
body and the soul, which is (specially) qualified (to be the agent 
in relation to such ritualistic works). 

37-38. Therefore the agent in relation to this (kind of) action 
has to be understood to bo (some) hypothetical being (of some 
kind). That which shines forth, after (all) the five sheaths of 
the soul are one after another declared to be “ no—no ”, that is the 
supreme Brahman. What is other than that has to be nesoience 





(i xvHtya). That (nescience) covers up (and conceals) the true 
nature of the self, and (thereby) gives rise to an abundance of 
(its) illusory projections. 


39-40. The illusory projection known as egoity is always pro¬ 
ductive of (the bondage of) karma through desire. (It) is the root 
of all (mu- cosmic) illusion, and carries (with itself) the association 
of misery : and in relation to all (persons), it distinctly gives rise 
(further) to all those worldly and Ve.dk expressions of (common) 
experience, wherein there are differentiations of the knower, the 
moans of knowledge, the object of knowledge, etc., as though 
(alltbese illusory differentiations wero) true. 

41. Surely in relation to the self, whioh is aotiouless and 
association-less, and is (moreover) the independent and undosiring 
consciousness itself, this (manner of the) expression of experience 
cannot (indeed) take place of itself. 

42. it is certain that the non-intelligent egoity, which has 
consciousness (merely) super-imposed upon it, behaves (in conse¬ 
quence) as if it were (itself) conscious (and intelligent). Through 
the super-imposition of something else, which is other (than itself), 
the self shines forth as though it were (really) other (than itself). 

43. That thing, (namely, our body) whioh is pointed to by the 
word this, consists of two parts. Of these the prana (or life) is tho 
basis of (our) activities; the other thing which is spoken of as 
intellect and mams is the basis of knowledge. 

44. Physical movements and other such things, the five vital 
airs beginning with the prana (whioh is the principal vital air), 
and the instrumental organs (of sense and activity), etc., whioh 
form (as it wore) the door-way to various kinds of activity sooh as 
speaking, etc.,--all these may ho accepted (as attributes) in relation 
to that (body) 

45—47. In consequence of (the variation in) function, the 
internal organ here is of two kinds (consisting of) the intellect 
(buddhi.) and man as (the faculty of attention). If it he hold that 
it is tho ptire and simple diman (or self) which directly shines out 
in the idea of I-ness (or egoity), then tell me whether, in the idea 
-‘ 1 am lean,’ (that self is apprehended as) pure and simple 
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or not. Just as 4 loan 9 and other such (attributes) are not, 
owing to their perceivability, considered to be the attributes of the 
dtman (self), so also indeed pleasure and such other things, which 
are (all) found (to exist altogether) in the body, cannot be the 
attributes of the dtman. According to the view of those who 
(truly) know the dtman , the dtman is (entirely) distinct from the 
knower, the means of knowledge, and the object of knowledge. 

48. After discarding (all) those philosophical controversialists 
who declare otherwise, (the dtman) has to be explained (to all) in 
this very manner. (But) to no one should it be taught that the | 
not-self is (that which forms) the object of perception. 

49-50. Because no one (ever) has the cognition- 4 1 am a 

pot , ; because (the body) is possessed of form (or colour) and such 
other (qualities) ; because (it) is perceivable, non-intelligent and 
made up of the (material) elementsbecause also (it) is fit to be 
eaten as food by dogs and other such (animals); and because 
(again) consciousness shines forth (always) iu contradistinction 
from the body—the body is not the self {dtman). 

51. Therefore the body which is (merely) annamaya (or made 
up of food) cannot be the dtman as the Lokdyatas declare. The 
prana (or the principal vital air) also cannot be the dtman ^ 
because it is aerial and non-intelligent like the external air (of the 
atmosphere). 

52. The senses also cannot be the dtman, because they are, 
like a lamp, (mere) instruments (in aid) of knowledge. The 
manas (faculty of attention) is not the dtman , because it is unsteady 

% and does not exist during dreamless sleep. 

53—61. Since (dreamless sleep) culminates in happiness, (this) 
happiness alone constitutes the body (*.e., the essential nature) of 
the self {dtman). The pram supports (that sheath of) the self 
which is made up of food ; the manas supports (that sheath of the 
self whioh consists of) the pram ; and the well known Supreme 
Self, Grovinda, who is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, supports the 
(sheath made up of the) manas. 

When the dtman, by means of the external senses, experiences 
(all) Bach objects as are turned away from itself, then there arises 
the waking state, which is denoted by the name of vma. When, 
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in faot solely by means of the mams, (ifc) experiences d reams, whose 
contents are obtained through the external senses, then that state 
of the Supreme Self, which is called taijasa , has to be understood 
(to have arisen). 

When the atman abides in the manas, which is (itself) swal¬ 
lowed up by the darkness of ignorance, then it (the self) is known 
to be in the state of dreamless sleep, which is called prdjrki and 
is indicated by (the characteristic of) ananda- (bliss). 

Even in sleep the prana (or life) abides, so as to remove the 
erroneous impression of death (in relation to a person who is 
merely sleeping). 

Otherwise dogs would eat up the sleeping person, or (people) 
would oremate (him) religiously in the sacred fire. Even in 
(dreamless) sleep there is surely the endurance of bliss, beoauao 
(a sleeping person) on waking up and remembering (his im¬ 
mediately past condition) speaks out on reflection thus—‘ I slept 
happily 

(This) view may be (granted). This happiness (however) cannot 
be what is derived out of the objects of the senses, for the reason 
that there are (during deep sleep) no (such) objects (perceived). 
Because (also) it has to be made out (through reflection), it cannot 
be real (happiness in itself). Therefore there is (here) the illusion 
of happiness in respeot of (what is merely) the absence of pain. 

Even though the counter-correlative (thereof) is not (fully) 
perceived, the.ahsence of all (things) is (capable of being) appre¬ 
hended ; beoause, when asked again, (the man who has risen from 
sound sleep), speaks to another of (his own apprehension of) the 
absence of all (thiugs). It is in accordance with this reasoning 
that the absonoe of the apperception of feelings is experienced. 

- 62. Here we give (this) reply to the objection, (namely), that 

the absence of pain is not (at all capable of being) perceived. 
Since it is said (that the happiness of deep sleep is experienced) 
by one who has risen from sleep, the sleeping person (himself) 
oannot constitute a witness in relation to (any) absence of 
apperception. 

63. Since, in (deep) sleep, the counter-correlative of a negation 
is not apprehended, the oharaoter of such (an unapprehended) 
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counter-correlative belongs to pain- In tbe opinion of the 
PrdblfdkaraS) the negative proof of non-peroeption (by which the 
non-existence of things is proved) is not admissible. 

64-65. According to the view of the Naiydyikas , the negative 
proof of non-perception (relating to the negation of existence) does 
not differ from direct perception. This foolish philosophic dis¬ 
putant, who declares that, in the state of final beatitude, the 
diman exists (much) like a stone owing to the cessation of pleasure, 
pain, etc.,—what will he not say ¥ 

Thus it is established that the self (dtman) has the character 
of being the witness of nescience and of being eternal bliss (also). 

66-67. (Our) opponents say in this connection that there is 
(in the universe) a plurality of souls. (They way)—“If (the 
dtman) is (only) one in all beings, then, on any one man dying, 
all will have to die ; on (any one) being born, (all) will have to be 
born ; and on (any one) doing an act, (all) will have to do (that 
same act). In these respects in all beings contradictory charac¬ 
teristics are (to be) seen. 

68-69. Therefore in relation to the (numerous) bodies of all 
(beings), the plurality of souls is (well) established. 

(To this the reply is)—“ Plurality in relation to (the souls of) 
men has been declared by you (our opponent) only in view of their 
contradictory characteristics. Now tell (usj where (these) contra- | 
dictory characteristics are seen (to exist)—in the body or in tho | 
self (diman) ? If in the body, then what is proved is the plurality 
of bodies. Consequently what (has that to do) with the self ?** 

70-71. If the differentiation (into many) be in relation to the ; 
self (itself), which is of the nature of (pure) consciousness, then (it) \ 
may (well) ocour in relation to one and the same man. In the ; 
manner, in which one and the same moon becomes characterised 
by many-ness in relation the (several) vessels of water (wherein jj 
it may happen to be reflected) —(in that same manner) the mani- jj 
fostation of the one Atman (as many) in relation to several bodies 
has (also) boon understood (to occur). 

The self (or dtman) is distinct from the five sheaths (of the 
soul), from the six modifications in condition (appertaining to all 
produced things), and from the six waves of infirmity. 
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72. (It) is distinct from the body, tlie souses, the manas, the 
intellect, the life-breath and egoity ; (it) is one in all bodies and 
is imuaodifiable and untainted. 

73. (It) is eternal and is no doer of actions ; (it) is self-lumi¬ 
nous and all-pervading, and is free from (the experience of 
sensuous) enjoyments; (it) is of the same nature as the Brahman, 
and is devoid of qualities; (it) is pure, and in itself consists 
solely of intelligence as constituting its essential nature. 

74. As characterised by limiting conditions, (it becomes) the 
doer and the onjoyer, an 1 is polluted with desires, etc., and has 
its (very) nature tainted within the body by means of egoity 
and (other) suoh (things). 

75-76. Accordingly, as characterised by limiting conditions 
and as enveloped in the eightfold boudage, (the atman), moving 
in obedience to karma, wanders about (in bodies) beginning with 
(that of) Brahma and ending with (that of) immoveable things ; 
and attains, through (the performance of prescribed ritualistic) 
works, tbe world of the pitrs and other such worlds : through (the 
performance of) prohibitod works, (it goes) to bell and other snob 
(plaoes) : through (the acquisition of phiiosophio) wisdom, (it 
attains) the state of being united unto the Brahman: and if 
devoid of that (wisdom, it) gets into a state of despicable 
lowness. 

77. The Self is one only and Supreme, having the three 
world#* created (for Itself) by Itself. Bondage, freedom and 
other suoh distinguishing conditions (in relation to It) may (well) 
happen to bo possible in the manner of dreams. 

78. Or perhaps the souls are many (in number), aud are 
characterised by tbe nescience which gives rise to (their) samara. 
Since (this) nescience is beginningless, there is surely no fallaoy 
of reciprocal dependence (here in relation to this view). 

79. Another view is that both these (ideas of oneness and 
plurality) aro appropriate (in relation to souls), for the reason 
that they form a distributive aggregate. There is oneness from 
tho stand-point of view of a collective whole, and (there is) 
plurality from the stand-point of view of a disorete collection. 
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(The Self) is, in the forms of conoiousness and n'esoidtioo, 
the witness of (all) things, which consist of non-intelligence and 
are characterised by mediate or immediate relationship (to It): 
and (It) is (thus) always in (possession of) omniscience. 

81. With the coat of nescience fastened on, It happens to be 
merely illusion in dreamless sleep and in other such states, and is 
(at the same time) capable of remembering even such things as 
were experienced in the course of other re-births (as an embodied 
being). 

82. Through that which makes It have such (other re-births), 
It becomes subject here to (all) the details of differentiation; 
and (on Its) transoending the five states (in which It may 
manifest Itself), It is made out to be the knower that (truly) 
knows the Brahman . 

88. The definition of proof ^{mqna) in general is nothing other 
than that it is a means of (arriving at) true knowledge; and in 
accordance with the difference in the definiteness of that (knowl¬ 
edge), this (means of knowledge) is, as such, understood to be of 
two kinds. 

84. Or the definition of proof may be that it is that which 
destroys ignorance: and this (proof) is accordingly known to be 
of two kinds, in oonsequenoe of its being differentiated into 
* incomplete 5 and * complete/ (according as the removal of the 
ignorance effected thereby is incomplete or complete). 

85-86. That (proof of truth which is) derived out of sentences 
—such as ‘ That thou art'—is destructive of all ignorance. 

Perception and that whioh is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and also scripture, circumstantial presumption, and the 
negative proof of non-peroeption—in fact these six alone foam the 
means of proof. These are (all) names relating to suoh things 
as are comprised within phenomenal experience, and are not 
applicable (as means of proof) in relation to the Atman (Self). 

87. Although (the Self) has to be known by Itself and js 
incapable of being realised (otherwise), It is (nevertheless) made 
out to transcend speech and thought. 

The theory of Hiranyagarbha does not very materially 
differ from the Vedanta . 




88. In that theory it is held that the Pururn is Bliss and that 
prakrti is nescience. Knowledge is in fact of two kinds, according 
as it is inwardly direoted or outwardly directed. 

89. The internally direoted (knowledge) is that which is 
turned towards Bliss ; and the externally directed (knowledge) is 
that which is turned towards outside objects. 1 ho illusory' modifi¬ 
cations of the nescience appertaining to the Atman constitute the 
fivefold rudimentary elemental principles. 

90. Krona the five rudimentary elemental principles have 
been produced the five internal instruments (of the soul), namely 
the manas (or the faculty of attention), the intellect, egoity, the 
mind, and also (the idea of) knowership. 

91. Egoity consists of the element of earth j and knowership is 
horn out of the element of akdsa (ether). Tt is these two instru¬ 
ments that (together) manifest themselves in the form of (the idea 
of) agentship (in relation to actions). 

92. The intellect is born out of the element of fire, the (con¬ 
scious) mind is born out of the element of water, and the manas 
is born out of the element of air. 

It has to be made ont (further) that each of the (five) elements 
of earth, eto., is characterised by five attributes. 

93. (The principle of) egoity, the principal vital air, the noeo 
and smell, together with the organ of evaouation, are (all evolved 
attributes) pertaining to the (element of) earth: the mind the 
apana (variety of vital air), and the tongue and taste and the 
organ of reproduction are the (evolved) attributes pertaining to 
(the element of) water. 

91. The intellect, the uddna (variety of vital air), and the eye 
and colour (or form) and the feet are (the evolved attributes) 
pertaining to (the element of) fire: the manas t the vydna (vital 
air), the skin and the sense of touch and the hand are similarly 
the (evolved) attributes pertaining to (the element of) air. 

95. Knowership, the samdna (vital air), the ear and sound and 
speech are all (attributes) evolved out of (the element of) akdfo 
(ether). 

Out of the (five) subtle elements are evolved (certain) other 
attributive things—five from each. 


V 
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96. Bone, skin, flesh, blood-vessels and hair are the attributive 
things (evolved out) of the (subtle element of) earth : similarly 
urine, phlegm, blood, semen and the marrow of bones are the 
attributive things (evolved out) of (the subtle element of) water. 

97. Sleep, thirst, hunger, sexual appetite and laziness are born 
out of the (subtle) element of Are: walking, jumping, climbing, 
rising up and obstructing are (evolved out of the subtle element) 
of air. 

9b. Desire and anger, covetousness and fear and infatuation 
are similarly the attributive things (evolved out), of (the subtle 
element of) dkdta, (ether). 

That path (of religious discipline), which is to be followed by 
those, who have renounced all worldly attachments, has been 
taught by Kr§na himself to Uddhava. 

99-99It is indeed seen (given) in the Purdna having the 
name of Sn-Bhdgavata. 

He, who hears (that is, learns,) in the proper order these well 
abridged conclusions of all the (various) systems (of philosophy 
and religion) culminating in (the system of) the Vddanta—( he) 
becomes the knower (of the truth) of things and (also becomes) 
in reality a learned person in this world. 

Thus ends the twelfth chapter known as the system of the 
V&ddnta in the Sarva-dartiaiw-stddhdnta-Mtigraha composed by the 
venerable Sahkaritcarya. 




A GLOSSARY OF THE SANSKRIT TERMS CONTAINED IN THE 
FREFA E AND IN THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Agniftoma 

Agnihdt r a 

Anga 

Animd 

A dr?ta 

A dvuittm 

A drnita-Siddhi 


A = 3T. 

Literally the praise of u4gni y the god of fire; the 
name of a protracted 8.orifice extending oyer 
neural days and forming an ess-ntial } art of 
another sacrifice known as Jydtiftdma % which is 
the typical furin of a whole cla s of Micrifkes. 

A Yed c rimal in which an obhitiou is offered 
particularly to Agni, the god of fire. 

A limb, a men.her j a division or a department 
of a science or an auxiliary science. 

The power of becoming extremely minute, the 
po*er of becoming as unall as an atom ,• one of 
the supra-iiormul psychic powers derivable from 
the practice of Yoga. 

The invisible Jesuits of works done in former 
states of embodied existence ; an unseen orremote 
consequeice of an act, as for inet nce the 
‘ heaven 9 which is atta nable through the per¬ 
formance of certain religious ceremonies; a 
consequence not immediately preceded by a 
visible cause. 

VMdntic philosophers of the pantheistic tnoni tio 
school, whose chief exponent is the great 
Sankaraearya according to whom the Supreme 
Ilrahrnan is identical with the universe and alJ 
the individual souk therein. 

A famous polemical work on the pantheistic 
monism based on the teachings of the Upauisad*, 
by Madhusudana Sarasvatb 
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Adhy&ym .. 
Annamaya ,, 

A nnarwya - koto 

Apamrga 

Apfina 

Artho 

Artkavfido 

Arthavffdu 

Avidya 
A sunn 

A hankHra 

Ak&** 

Ajya 

A twan 

Adhydtmka {tfy>a) . 


GLOSSARY. 

. The Upanimdic philosophy of pantheistic monism. 

. Chapters or sections in a work. 

That which consists of * food that is, the body. 

The sheath made up of food : one of the fire 
sheaths of the soul: the outermost corporeal case 
enshrining the soul. 

• Final beatitude, the final deliverance, of the soul 
from the bondage of matter ; the supreme bliss 
of soul-deliverance otherwise known as mdhsa. 

One of the five vital airs, being that which is 
connected with the organs of excretion and 
evacuation. 

. Wealth, being one of the four chief aims of life 
known as purmariha8. 

Explanatory disquisitions and also oulogiums 
and such other things illustrative of the more 
important themes in the Vidas ; a part of the 
contents of the Vidas. 

The science of wealth and of government, being a 
supplementary Veda. 

. Nescience ; spiritual ignorance and illusion. 

. The demons who are conceived to be in perpetual 
hostility to the gods. 

. The material principle of egoity ; one of the 
principles of the S finicky as. 

A = 3TT, 

. The fifth of the great material elements, the 
subtlest and most ethereal of them all, supposed 
to fill and pervade the universe and to be the 
peculiar vehicle of sound. 

. Clarified butter used in sacrifices, ghee. 

. One’s self, the individual soul which is the basic 
principle of thought and life ; also the Supreme 
Self or Brahman. 

. According to the Sdnkhyas and others, one of th# 
three kinds of miseries, being that which is 
intrinsic and consists of mental pain and 
physical ailings. 



OLOSSA BY. 



Adhtdamka (tdpa) 


Jidhibhautika Udpu) 
Jinanda 

Anandanaya .. 
Jinanda nutya-kdfa 


Ay o tanas 


ri 

’»a 


Ayurvida 

Arum 

Arhatas 


<SL 


Another of the same three kinds of miseries, that 
which is caused by rain, sun and other such 
natural inanimate causes and agencies. 

A third kind of the same miseries, being that which 
is caused by various sorts of living creatures. 

Bliss. 

That which consists of bliss; also u^ed sometimes 
so as to mean God the Blissful. 

That sheath of the soul which consists of bliss; 
the innermost sheath of the body enshrining the 
soul. 

Seats; with the Buddhists these are made up of 
thn inner ^eats of the five souses of knowledge 
together with that of the manas and the faculty 
of intelligence, and also of those of th* five 
outer organs of action such as the hands, the 
feet, etc. 

A supplementary Vsdx ; the science of ‘ long life 
which is the science of medicine. 

The ph losophical treatises known as the Ugautsads 
which iorm a part of the Aronyaka* of the 
VSdas . 

The followers of Arhat ; Jaioas, which see. 


i = l. 

Ids, .. . ♦ A blood vessel on the left side of the region of the 

nose, according to the anatomy of the Yoga . 
ffihSsa ,. Literally—“So indeed it was ”: traditional 

records of former events, legendary and heroic 
in character, such as those described in the 
Mahdbharata for instance. 


fiat a 


a tint 



r=4 

The weigh tiness of rulership, one of the supra- 
normal powers obtainable by the practice of 
y6ga. It stands in this work in the place of 
what is commonly called gariml. 

Masterfulness, another supra-normal ydgic power. 



TJ 


Uttar a-rntnUmsd 

Upannad 

Upaveda 

Updhga 

fitabha 

Karma ., 

Earmakdnda 

Kalpa 

KUvria 
Kdrlruti 
Kukkvta (asana) 

Kumlhaka 


.. The Latter mlmdmsd —an enquiry into the 

meaning and aim of those Vedic and Vlddatio 
scriptures which deal with the Brahman or the 
Supreme Being. 

.. A VSatc disquisition on philosophy generally 
forming a part of an A rang aka. 

.. A supplementary Vida t such as the Ayitrvtda or 
the science of medicine. 

•. A secondary member ; a supplement to a supple* 
ment of the Vida* ; a sub-division or seom dary 
portion of any auxiliary science. 

.. The second of the seven notes in the Hindu 
musical scale, represented in abbreviation by Ri. 

K «% 

.. Ritualistic works ; also the impressed innate 
tendencies due to-the work donerin formeristates 
of re-incarnation. 

•, That section of the scriptures of the Hindus 
which deals with ritualistic works. 

.. The code of rituals ; one of the six Veddngas : that 
which prescribes the ritual and gives rules’for 
the performaribe of various sacrificial rites. 

.. Desire, objects of desire, being one of the four 
principal aims of life. 

. A sacrificial‘ceremony supposed to have the 
power of causing a downpour of rain. 

* * name of a particu 7 ar posture to be assumed 

in the practice of yoga t one which makes those 
who assume it have outwardly the outline 
appearance of a cock. 

*• An exercise in ydga } consists in stopping the 
brea h after a piolonged inspiration. 







Q&ndhara 


G&ndMr I 


Gdndharva-v$da 


G : uru 


Qb&fi&AKXj* 


19$ 


According to tha.anatomy of Yoga , theblood-vessel 
wid&h goes to the genital organ and the testes 
... andiniso to.the anus, 

& =r *T. 

The third of the seven notes in the Hindu musical 
scale. 

The blood-vessel of the left eye according to the 
anatomy of Yoga . 

Oae of the supplementary Vidas, constituting the 
science and art of music. 

A spiritual teacher : a preceptor. 


0 =JS xT. 

Caru .. >. .. An oblation of rice or barley boiled in milk and 

sprinkled over with ghee, eto. 

Carvdka-darftma .. The system of the Cdrvdkas , or the sceptical and 

secular, doctrines of the atheistic materialists of 
ancientlndia, otherwise known as LoHyatns and 
Ldkdyaiikos. 

Oitra .. .. .. Name of a Vcdic sacrifice in which a variety of 

things are. offered together as oblations : the 
word itself means “ variegated ” or “ many- 
colour ed.” 


Qhanddwciti .. 


Jaina . . 


Jtiana •. 


Ch = 8?. 

The science of prosody, forming one of the six 
Viddhgas* 

J = 5f. 

A follower of Jina Mahfivlra, who was a contempo¬ 
rary of Gautama Buddha and taught an asectio 
religion of self-denial and scrupulous regard 
for all animal life: he denied the divine 
authority of the Vidas, 

Knowledge, wisdom, n cognitive condition of 
consciousness. 



JficLm-kmda .. 

That section of the Hindu scriptures whioh deals 
with the knowledge relating to the Brahman or 

Jyotisa 

the Supreme Being, 

Astronomy, one of the six Vtddngas. 

Tanmdtrax 

* Rudimentary principles derived out of primordial 
matter, out of which principles the five great 
elements of air, water, fire, earth and ether 
(dka6a) are considered to have been evolved. 

Papas .. 

. Penance, the undergoing of religious austerities, 
the practice of self-denial aud of meditation and 

Tama* 

mental concentration helpful to self-denial. 

. The 1 quality of darkness one of the three weli- 
‘ known * qualities 9 of primordial matter conceived 
as the fundamental substratum of the universe. 

Tdmam 

'Jaifata 

7 raiyamba k a-mantra . 

Pertaining to the < quality of darkness ’ or tamas. 

• Pertaining to the element of (light and) heat. 

A mystical and magical formula in propitiation of 
S.va; supposed to yield certain transcendental 
spiritual results. 

JDaknnd 

The fee or any other gift to be given to the officiat¬ 
ing priests and others in sacrifices. 

Durvd .. 

Divata-kdnda .. 

. Panic grass, the Panicum Dotty hn. 

That section of the Mtmdriisd w hich consists of four 
chapters—from the 9fch to the 12th—and deals 
with the various Vtdio deities. 

Daitya* 

Sons of Dili by Kasyapa; the hereditary enemies 
of the gods. 

l) vija .. 

Generally a Brahmin ; also a member of any of the 
hod three castes or regenerate twice-bom 
classes among the Hindus. 

Uhanurrvda 

Dh = %r. 

A supplementary the science and art of 

archery and war. 




GLOSSARY. 



Pharma 


Dharma-fdsira 

Dk&tu .. 
Dh&rana 


Dhaivaia 

Dhy&na 


II 


Virtue, righteousness, duty:. one of the foul 
principal aims of life ; the merit aocruing from 
the performance of works ; an attribute. 

Otherwise known as Smrti: the Hindu code of 
religious and social laws. 

A material component of the body. 

Fixity of attention, an element in the practice of 
yoga ; the blood-vessel oi the right hand, accord¬ 
ing to the anatomy of the Yoga school. 

The sixth note in the Hindu gam at. 

Meditative concentration of mind, an essential 
constituent of the practice of yoga. 

N = 


Aam-vasira 
Nddi . . 
Ndmadhlya 


Ntruhta 

Nitdda 

miikd . 

Naiydyika 

Ny&ya, JYy&ya-fditra. 


One who has a new cloth, or one who has nine cloths. 

A tubular vessel in the body : a blood-vessel. 

Name ; (of sacrifices), names forming one of the 
main classes of topics dealt with in the Y&tag, 
according to the Mmdmmkas. 

The science of etymology and interpretation, one 
of the six Yeddngas. 

The seventh note of the Hindu gamut. 

Au eye-affection, a disease of the lens of the eye. 

One who follows the JYydya school of Hindu 
philosophy founded by Gautama. 

Logic, the science of reasoning. 


PaHaama 
Padma (atana) 

Payamrii 

Pingald 

Ptirs 


P s= q 

The fifth note of the Hindu gamut. 

A particular posture to be adopted while engaged 
iu religious meditation and in the practice of 
yoga : sitting with the legs crossed, and with one 
hand resting on the loft thigh and the other held 
up near the heart. 

The blood-vessel near the right ear, according to 
the anatomy of Yoga. 

The blood-vessel to the Tight of the nose, accord¬ 
ing to the anatomy of Yoga. 

The manes or spirits of departed ancestor*. 



Purum 

PurMMa 

Piiraka 

Filrva-mlm tim'd 
J J *han .. 
PfQhfti 

JPramw 
] rpbhakara 
Pratyahara 

Fra mam 

Pramanatiiraitu 


Prakamya 



P^dna .. 


Pranamaya 


aiois^RY, 

. *t 

.. A class of dHmons/^ ^rnal imps or ghosts, fierce, 
vile and nialignai$p* . ^ 

• • The liltiirate atom of matter, a term peculiar-to the 

philosophy of Jainism. - 

*. D orics of scriptural authority iu Hinduism, which 
treat of (1) primordial and (2) secondary creation, 
(3) of the dynasties of kings and ancient sages, 
and (4) of their history and (5; of the periods 
of lime known as Manwntaras, 

v* ’' ^nl, the conscious basis of human personality. 

•« oblvitiori in the form of a cake made of ground 
ric^ cooked in an* earthen dish, 

•• The process of ■ filling in the lungs’with dr to 
the failj a breath-exercise in the ,practice of 
y$ga* 

*» The earlier Mvm 'umm or enquiry into the meaning 
and aim of Hindu religious rites and scriptures, 

• • The tubular bl^od- vessel ■ f the right eye, according 

to the amdemy o' Yoga . 

• . Undifferentiate d primordial matter wherein the 

three 1 qualities ’ of goodness (sat/va), passion 
(rojas) and darkness (t a max'; inhere. 

Th“ mystical sacred sellable Om. 

. o The founder of a particular ool. 

.. The process of withdrawing the senses from out¬ 
side objects, an element in the practice of yoga. 

.. Proof, a criterion of truth, an authoritative source 
of knowledge. 

.. A work attributed to the authorship of a great 
Tajik alai SrT-Vaisnava teacher ManavSlamSr 
muni, which traces to their original sources the 
anthoiities quoted in a commentary on Saint 
Sufbttkopa’s Tamil ps dms known as Tiruvaymoli. 

•• The power of having an irresistible will, a 
supra-normal. psychic acquisition due to the. 
practice of yoga. 

• . life ; also the principal vital air, being that which 
is associated vwth the process of breathing in. 

. That which consists of life. 




Prdmydma 
Pr&pti .. 

H ft * ■ ' ; ' 1 

Buddhi 

. p 

Brnddvana 

Bauddha f , 
Bavdiha-darfana 

Brahman 

Bhagovaipada ,. 
Bhagtvadgitd .. 

» 

Bhnjagovindasloira 
Bkadra ( tuana ) 

Bkdrata 

Bhdratamata .. 

Bkasya*. 

Bhwyalcaramata 


a L 0 /1 a A BLY* 

*. That sheath ot the soul which consists of the 
physical vitality of its embodiment. 

.. The control of the breath, an exercise in the, 
practice of yoga. 

*. The power of reaching things anywhere and from, 
anywhere, a supra-normal acquisition derived 
from the practice of yoga. 

B — if 

• • fac.alty,of intejiection, the intellect* tty) tyfrll j. 

ge^ principle of ojmsciousness. 

.. Ihq &pei:e of.tjie boyhoqd of Krsna, who is looked 
upon as an incarnation of Vi§nu; modep 
Bindrabuu near Muttra. 

•. A Buddhist. 

.. The r# ligiouR and philosophical system of the 
Buddhists. 

.. The supreme Self, the Highest Being, as known 
to Hindu philosophy. 

Bh=,^ 

.. A term of respect., generally used ly a disciple in 
relation to his spiritual master. 

». The 4 Lord’s Song ’ containing in the form of a dia¬ 
logue the teachings of Zrsnn to Arjuna on Hindu 
philosophy and leligion and ethics, and forming 
part of the Bhxmaparran of the Mahdbhdrata. 

•• A short poem pointing out the need of devotion to 
Ood ; by Sahkarftc&rya. 

. Tn Yoga, a particular post ure to be adopted while 
meditating, the legs being crossed and bent 
underneath the body. 

. A shorter title of the Aiahdbhdrata, the great Hindu 
epic. 

. The religion an&philosophy taught in the Mahd. 
bkdrata. 

• A commentary, a gloss. 

• The theory expounded by a commentator. 



Maia ., 

•. Theory, view, opiniou, system, seot creed. 

Madhyama ,, 

.. The fourth or middle note in the Hindu musical 
scale. 

Manas 

.. The mind, the internal organ or laonlty of atten¬ 
tion. 

Manomaya 

.. That which consists of rarmas. 

Manotnayakdfa . 

The mind-sheath of tho soul, or that sheath of the 
soul which consists of mmas or 4 mind. 5 

MahgaJa-dtiha 

., A benedictory or propitiatory stanza whioli is gen 
erally given at the commencement of Hindu 
literary works of all kinds. 

Mantra 

.. Prayer-formula, mystical magical formula used in 
prayer and meditation ; the portion of the VsAut 
consisting of metrical hymns. 

ftktyaf 

.. A suffix signifying abundance or modification. 

M'lyitta. (jUana) 

.. In Yoga a particular posttiro in sitting so as to 
make one assume in outline the appearance of a 
peacock. 

Mahat 

. . The great principle of the intellect, the first pro- 
duot evolved out of undifferentiated primordial 
matter according to the Sdnkhyas, 

M'xkdbhdrata .. 

,. One of the two great epic poems of the Hindus, 
which gives an account of the war between the 

v 

Pftndavas and Kauravas, as well as of the part 
played therein by Krsna, 

Mahimd 

.. The power of becoming extremely great, one of 
the supra-normal acquisitions derived from the 
practice of ydga. 

Mttiraa 

Moras, proeodial instants : for instance, a long 
vowel consists of two mdtras, a short vowel of 


one, and a prolated vowel of three. 

Mddkywndka .. 

.. One who belongs to the Buddhistic school of 
absolute nihilism. This school alto may go by 
this name. 

Mana .. 

.. A proof, a means of true knowledge. 

Mlmdmsd 

.. j The enquiry into the meaning and aim of the 

Mlmthhsd^fdsvra 



ta- Ydrtika 


Mdkst 

Yasasvint 

Ydga 

Ydgat&ravali *. 
Ydgfa&ra 

Ydgic 

Ydgin 

Raja* 

It&has'ys 

Mdjasa 
Ruga ., 

JiUjoa^kandha .. 
Rdcake 

Lag him A 


A work by Kum&rila-Bhatta dealing with the 
soienoe of MvnAmsa. 

Final beatitude, the final deliverance of the soul 
from bondage. * 

Y = 

The blood-vessel of the right foot, according to the 
anatomy of Ydga. 

The process of meditative mental concentration, 
aiming at self-realisation and God-realisation : 
the system of philosophy expounded by Pataft- 
jali. 

A work on Ydga by Gdvinda the spiritual teacher of 
SafikarSc&rya. 

One who belongs to the Buddhistio of 

idealism whidh maintains the reality of ideas. 
This school also may go by this name. 

Pertaining to ydga. 

A tianscendental seer, a true seer of the self; one 
who has practised ydga successfully. 

B = 

The ‘ quality * of passion ; one of the three well- 
known 1 qualities f of primordial matter. 

Imp* and other such beings who injure innoceuoe 
and weakness and disturb Brahminical sacrifices, 
eto. 

Pertaining to the 4 quality * of passion— rajas. 

Form or colour ; that which is capable of being 
apprehended by the eye. 

The 4 group 1 or totality of perceptions. 

The process of expelling the air from within the 
lungs, an exercise in the practice of yoga. 

The power of becoming extremely light, a supra- 
normal acquisition derived from the practice 
of ydga. 



Lohdyaia 

Ldkdyatika 


Vafitva 

Yijitina 

Vijn&ua>naya .. 
VtjnduamayakQfa 

Vtptdnaskandha 

Vidhi .. 

Vtra (faana ). .. 

Viv ekacfiddm a ni 

Vmd admit ins 


■ • 

F eda $ • • » 

) * 9 dands 

Yfifiaria-skaridha 


Vedanta 

Veudnia-mata .. 

Vtddnta-Sdtras 

Vedantic 
Vidie .. 




,. The sign ocr name of’ the potential mood, which 
invariably expresses- an injunction. 

J Sarae as Cdrvdka , which see. 

V = if. 

. . That power of £ubdping all tilings which yields to 
one. all t.liat one may desire ; a supra-normal 
acquisition from the practice of yoga. 

.. Cqnscipusuees. 

.* That which consists of consciousness. 

.. That sheath of the soul which consists qf con¬ 
sciousness. 

. # Consciousness-collection, th© totality of all the. 

var qu8 stutes of consciousness. 

. A mandatory injunction given in the Vedas. 

. In Yoga , a particular posture in sitting—the ; hero- 
posture. 5 

A philosophic^ didactic and devotional poem 
by Sankaraearya. 

.. The followers of : the Teddniio school of qualified 
monism, of which the chief exponent is R&ma- 
nujac&rya. 

The blood-vessel of the left hand, according to 
the apatomy of Yoga. 

.. The sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

.. The atfeetions and desires. 

. The i affection-aggregate 5 or the totality of all 
those states of consciousness whioli constitute 
pleasure and puin, os well as of the states of 
consciousness which constitute desire. 

. A particular system of Hindu philosophy. 

. The teachings of the Vldanta system, which is 
based mainly upon the Vpanisads. 

. The well-known aphorisms of Vedanta as given 
by Badarayana. 

. Pertaining to the Vedanta. 

. Pertaining to the Vidas. 





Faibhdsika 


faimika 

Vydkarana 
\ ydna .. 

Vyata-maia 

Sankara 

Sahkim 

Sditra 
• Sd&traikya 

Sfksd 

Srt-Bhdgavata 

Sudra .. 
Saiva .. 

Sldka .« 

Sa<f/a 


@L 


.. A follower of one of the schools of Buddhism, of 
that which upholds the reality of both matter 
and consciousness. This school also may go by 
this name. 

.. The system of philosophy founded by Kan&dh and 
especially noted for its category ofvi&sa —‘ parti¬ 
cularity 5 or ‘ individual essence \ i.e , for its 
maintaining the eternally distinct nature of 
substances. A follower of this system of philo¬ 
sophy is also denoted by the same name. 

.. Grammar, one of the six Veddiigas. 

.. One of the five vital airs, that which circulates or 
is diffused throughout the body. 

.. The religiou and philosophy propounded by Vy&sa, 
the author of the Mahdbhdrata . ( 

S = 5L 

•. A name of the God Siva : the shorter form of the 
name of Sankaracarya. 

.. The blood-vessel of the left ear, according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

., Science ; also an authoritative Hindu scripture. 

•. Oneness as a science, ©specially in reference to the 
two well known parts of the Mimdm*d~6istra. 

.. The scienoe of accent and phouetics, one of the 
six Vedang as. 

A Pur ana devoted to the teaching of Vatpiava 
philosophy and religion, and giving ap account 
of the life of Kr§na : ascribed to J§uka, the son 
of Yy&sa. 

.. A member of the fourth caste ; also the name of 
the fourth caste. 

.. A devotee of Siva. 

. . A short stanza. 


S = *T. 

•. The first note of the llindu 


gamut. 


t a 


• 4 


Sattm 

SarhfM 

8arhjM-tkm dha 
$ amyama 

Samdra 

Scmikdra 

Sariwkaraskandha 

Samddhi 

iSamana 

Sarawatt 

Saroadar&inmangraha .. 
SarvanddhantwangraJia . 
S&nkhyu 


S&mavida 

Sutvtnnd 

mra .. 


Tlie * quality 9 of goodness, one of the three 
well-known * qualities 9 of matter. 

4 Symbol \ mental means of identification, name. 

The symbol-aggregate. 

The last three processes in the praotioe of ydgct, 
viz., alidram , dhyana and wmcidki. 

The circuit of wordly existence consisting of 
birth and death and all their consequences. 

Innate mental impressions and impulses and 
tendencies. 

The aggregate of innate impressions and tenden¬ 
cies. 

The state of self-realisation in the practice of yoga. 

The vital air supposed to be connected with the 
digestive process. 

The blood-vessel of the tongue, according to the 
anatomy of Yogi. 

A work of Sayana MS,dhav&, containing an epitome 
of the philosophical systems current in his time. 

The abbreviated title of this work of Sankarft- 
e&rya. 

The name of a great school of Hindu philosophy 
founded by Kapila. It is eo called because it 
V enumerates 99 twenty-fire tattvas or principles» 
the object of this system being to know how to 
liberate the twenty-fifth tattva which is the 
pur urn or the soul from the fetters of pheno¬ 
menal life by means of the true knowledge 
of the twenty-four other tattva* and their right 
discrimination from the soul. A follower of 
this school may also go by this name. 

One of the four Vsdas . 

According to the anatomy of Ydga, the blood-vessel 
which go os into the head along an opening in 
the central backbone. 

An aphorism: an expression of ideas in highly 
terse and almost mnemonic language. 


SHtrakdra 
Siltakr drama fa 

Stitramata 

Sautrdniika 


Skandha 
Smrii ♦. 


Svarga 


Smrtiku 


Htsti-iihvd 


., An author of aphorisms. 

.. The theory upheld by the author of a body of 
aphorisms. 

.. The theory expounded in a body of aphorisms. 
That sohool of Buddhism which upholds the 
existence of matter and of consciousness, but 
maintains that the existence of matter is know- 
able only by inference. Also a follower of this 
school. 

,, A li group,” an aggregate. 

,, Otherwise known as Dhxrmamatra : remembered 
Teligious tradition: law books such as that of 
Manu and other treatises such as the Eho.ga - 
vadgitd. 

.. Celestial world of enjoyment, paradise, the world 
of reward for meritorious deeds performed in 
this earthly life. 

.. In Ydga , a particular mode of sitting, characterised 
by the arms crossing each other. 

H = S. 

.. According to the anatomy of Ydga, the blood¬ 
vessel of the left foot. 



